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Use of Bentonite in Rubber 


By W.B. Hirschmann 


Chemical Engineer, American Colloid Company 


ENTONITE, a highly colloidal clay, has been 
in use in the rubber industry for approximately 
fifteen years, and although its range and meth- 

ods of application have been continuously extended 
and improved, no article has appeared in the literature 
concerning its technology in this field, except of course 
in patent references. It is the purpose of this paper to 
hill that gap. 

Bentonite is a natural clay-like substance, a hydrous 
silicate of alumina composed chiefly of the mineral 
montmorillonite. It was originally discovered in Wyo- 
ming and named for its occurrence in the Fort Benton 
series of rocks. For many years the name bentonite 
Was applied only to that peculiar type of clay found 
in eastern Wyoming and the adjacent Black Hills re- 
gion, but recently the term has been extended to cover 
a broad class of clay-like materials, deposits of which 
are found in many other localities. 

These other “bentonitic” clays—so-called because 
they are petrographically similar—are vastly different 
from the Wyoming or Black Hills variety in physical 
activities. The latter—called “true bentonite’”—may 
be readily distinguished from other bentonitic clays 
by several distinctly unique properties, chief among 
which is its remarkable swelling ability. It takes up 
Six to seven times its own weight of water, expands 
fifteen times its dry volume, and forms plastic pastes 
with the consistency and appearance of heavy grease. 


It also has a slick, velvety feel, resembling that of so ip 

When mixed with 15 to 30 times its own weight of 
water, bentonite preduces gels or sols which are thick 
enough to hold pigments and other powders in sus- 
pension indefinitely, and which are also excellent sta- 
bilizers and emulsifiers for oils, fats, asphalts, etc. Its 
particles are so fine that they remain suspended even 
when diluted to the extent of 1 part in 10,000 parts of 
distilled water. This self-suspension is aided by the 
electronegative charge of the particles, as well as by 
their hydration and the Brownian movement which 
such minute specks of colloidal size acquire. Natur- 
ally, they have an immense surface area, to which can 
be attributed their great capacity for sorption. 

Because of these qualities, a small amount of ben 
tonite has a great capacity for thickening latex, pro- 
ducing mixtures which are quite stable, have less co- 
herence and more adherence, and which are more 
readily vulcanizable. Its protective colloidal action 
makes bentonite excellent for reclaiming rubber by 
preventing the coalescence of the segregated particles, 
while its affinity for water is enlisted in the deposition 
of latex on molds in the formation of hollow articles. 
When coated on rubber, bentonite’s slippery, soap-like 
feel is imparted to the surface to give a velvety finish 
and an attractive appearance. 

The production of rubber dispersions involves one 
of the most interesting applications of this clay-like 
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substance. While bentonite was originally used only 
in latex compositions, it is now also used in disper- 
sions of reclaimed rubber which have similar charac- 
teristics. Both dispersions are used for practically the 
same purposes, but the method of preparation of each 
is distinctly different and consequently will be dis- 


cussed separately 


Bentonite’s Hydrophilic Colloidal Behavior 


Rubber is an excellent adhesive, as is shown by 
the many formulas made up with it as a base. Origi- 
nally those containing the rubber dissolved in solvents, 
such as ordinary naphtha cements, were much more 
efficient than latex adhesives, even though the latter 
contained three or four times as much rubber per unit 
This was apparently 


he latex particles, 


volume or weight of material 


due to the great cohesiveness of 1 


which agglomerated as the water evaporated and 
used up all their tackiness by cohering to one an- 
other instead of binding two objects together. After 
this attraction was satisfied, the left-over sticking 


qualities functioned for adhesiveness 

For this reason, a latex of 35% concentration is no 
more effective for a glue than an ordinary benzol ce 
ment containing merely 5 or 6% of rubber. However, 
bentonite when mixed with latex separates the latex 
particles so that they do not cohere to each other It 
functions effectively in this wav because of its hy 
drophilic colloidal behavior which may be described 
briefly under three headings 

1. It disintegrates in water into extremely minute 
colloidal clay particles whose infinitesimal size gives 
them great surface area and extensive covering power 
so that they have a strong protective action 

2. It absorbs water by hydration to cause thicken- 
ing of latex with a resulting decrease in its Brownian 
movement and a consequent lessening of its tendency 
to agglomerate 

3. It acquires mutually repelling negative charges 
which furnish an electric field that promotes stabiliza- 
tion 

These three colloidal features permit the production 
of dilute latices which can be spread in extremely thin 
films and still show strong adhesion. 

Bentonite not only enables latex to be used as an 
adhesive, but also adds some extra characteristics to it 
to give dispersions that are superior to latex alone 
One of these is plasticity \s a rule latex contains 30 
to 40% rubber, and in that concentration is a watery 
liquid which flows readily. When poured into a mold, 
it must be kept level to prevent running or distortion 
of the form. For example, fruit jar rings or other 
gaskets must remain horizontal or else they will have 
uneven thicknesses. Such a tendency to flow can be 
decreased by concentrating the latex or adding thick 
eners such as gums. But evaporation is expensive, 
and the resulting product has much more latex per 
unit volume than is needed. Furthermore, the thick 
ening resulting in both cases merely increases the vis 
cosity and therefore only lessens the tendency to flow 
without eliminating it 

Bentonite, however, as a clay with pronounced plas 
tic properties, forms water mixtures which require 
force to be deformed Unless the force is great 
enough to exceed its yield point, the clay will not 
flow. Consequently, the presence of bentonite in latex 
produces dispersion of the desirable rigidity, and be 
cause of its great water absorbing capacity, the per 
centage of it required for effectiveness is relatively 
small. In use, such mixtures are made thick enough 


) 


so that they will not flow when acted on by gravity 
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or the ordinary forces to which they may be subjected, 
but so that they can be extruded with a slightly greater 
force into desired shapes. 

Besides its plasticity, the tendency of bentonite to 
acquire a “set” is also influential in this use. Its 
water dispersions thicken on aging because of thixo- 
tropy, and therefore have a constantly increasing yield 


point. 
Plastic latex is self-evidently thick enough to hold 
mineral powders in suspension. This is particularly 


desirable for the production of vulcanizable com- 
pounds. As a rule, natural latex is too thin to keep 
the required amount of sulfur uniformly dispersed. 
It segregates after standing a short time to give dis- 
persions with graded concentrations which obviously 
give variable finished results. The presence of ben- 
tonite overcomes such trouble by imparting suspend- 
ing ability. 

Such bentonite-rubber dispersions have another 
favorable feature. It is frequently desirable to have 
a concentrated adhesive, so that a small volume will 
have strong sticking qualities. The benzol cements 
cannot answer this purpose, because any concentra- 
tion of rubber in them greater than 12 to 15% pro 
duces mixtures so viscous as to be unusable. They 
are so thick that they scarcely flow, and they pene- 
trate only with difficulty into all the voids and inter- 
stices necessary to get a strong bond The ready 
Huidity of natural latex is in marked contrast to this 
behavior and it is naturally quite suitable because of 
its 30% solids content. With the right amount of 
bentonite to reduce its cohesion, it forms excellent 
glues which may be diluted or made even more con- 
centrated and still retain their adhesion. 

While bentonite improves latex in these numerous 
ways, the very properties which impart such improve- 
ments make it difficult to mix with the latex. Its 
pronounced water absorption for instance, which en- 
ables a small amount of it to cause great thickness, 
is so powerful that a little bit of dry bentonite dropped 
at one place in the latex will soak up the water in 
its immediate vicinity and cause local coagulation. 
For this reason it is necessary to handle it in special 
ways to avoid difficulties in mixing. 


Handling Bentonite in Latex 


ne such method is to make a fairly heavy paste 
of bentonite in water, such as one part bentonite to six 
or seven parts of water, and then stirring this paste 
slowly into the latex. A typical composition Is 


NS or JO ee 2 parts 
WOU oSévevevewieeds errer parts 
Natural Latex .............. 84 parts 


Inasmuch as the bentonite has taken up most of the 
water that it ultimately will acquire, it does not have 
the powerful dehydrating effect which it possesses in 
the dry state, with the result that blends are readily 
made. 

With careful handling, dry bentonite can be dis 
persed directly in pure latex. First a small amount of 
some alkaline agent is dissolved in the latex and then 
bentonite is added to it quite slowly and with stirring. 
This procedure is necessary to get smooth blends be- 
cause of the adsorption property of the bentonite. If 
it 1s incorporated directly with the latex, it attracts 
the stabilizing agents, such as ammonia, and thereby 
promotes coagulation. By having an additional amount 
of alkali present this property can be counteracted. 
It is essential, however, that each addition be thor- 
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After bentonite is dug it is hauled to stockpiles at the processing plant. 


oughly, lispersed before subsequent amounts are added, 
otherwise coagulation may result. 
To assist this addition, a new variety of bentonite 


(called KWK Volclay No. 80) has recently been pro- 


duced \ special device has been designed for me- 
tering it into the latex so that agglomerates are avoid 
ed. This is of considerable advantage because the 
mixing is practically automatic and does not necessarily 
require dilution of the latex. 

In the case of dispersions produced from reclaimed 


or coagulated rubber which has been re disintegrated 
into very small particles, bentonite can be used to assist 
eration and to stabilize the resulting dis- 
Here again the methods of production in 


the disinte 


persions 


volve special technique. The rubber is first mixed 
thoroughly with about 10% bentonite on an open mix- 
ing mil] and then transferred to an enclosed mixer of 
the Dav or \Werner-Ptleiderer type where it is further 


worked and water slowly added. During this opera- 
tion the temperature in the steam jacket 1s held at ap- 


proximately 150° F. and the liquid is gradually ab- 
sorbe \fter 20 to 30 minutes the rubber becomes 
soft and flabby enough so that a hole can be poked in 
it with a finger and at this pomt the addition of water 
is stopped, the cover is put on the machine and the 
temperature raised to about 200° F. while the knead- 
ing continues. This mechanical agitation and change 
of temperature causes an inversion of phases to pro 
duce a dispersion of rubber in water, which is sta 
bilize y the bentonite present. It can be used in 
that concentration or diluted to make a more fluid 
mixtt 

These reclaimed rubber dispersions have many of 
the properties and uses of the bentonite-latex ones, 
in addition to some of their own. When first formed 
by the inversion of phases, they have a concentration 
of about 70% rubber, which is usually higher than 
that at which pure latex or latex-bentonite combina- 
tions in be handled. Consequently, they are es- 
pecially suited where highly concentrated bonding 
agents are required. In the manufacture of abrasives, 
for instance, latex is generally unsatisfactory because 


it is either so thin that it comes to the surface during 


drying, or, when thickened, is too likely to coagu- 
late even when mixed with stabilizing agents, while 


the consistency and stability of reclaimed rubber dis- 
persions make them suitable for the purpose. 

The thick mixtures can be diluted of course, al- 
though it may be desirable to thin them with bentonite 
dispersions rather than with pure water to avoid 
agglomeration or instability because of too great a 
lowering of the concentration of the stabilizing agent. 
The particle size of reclaimed rubber in such dis- 
persions varies from 10 to 30 microns compared with 
0.5 to 2 microns for latex. 


While there are a number of modifications in the 
manufacturing procedure, as a rule they involve 
merely preferences for certain types of equipment or 
changes in manipulation technique. <A _ rather sig- 
nificant variation, however, is to make such disper- 
sions by milling the rubber directly into a thick ben- 
tonite paste, so that the rubber is always the internal 
component of the mixture. There is then no need for 
phase inversion. The resulting products have prac- 
tically the same characteristics, regardless of their 
method of formation. 

For some uses, such as sealing seams under high 
temperatures and pressures, rubber alone does not 
have all the properties required, and it is desirable 
to blend it with other agents (such as asphalt) to im- 
prove it. Such blends are generally so tough, that 
for making dispersions of them it is practically neces- 
sary to resort to the strong mechanical manipulation 
of the kneading and compounding machine with final 
inversion of phases. 

The largest source of supply of rubber suitable 
for such processing is discarded automobile tires. 
To get the rubber, the fabric must be separated. This 
is done by following the above procedure for milling 
the tire with bentonite and water to make a dispersion. 
During this process the fibers are loosened from the 
rubber but are not necessarily cut up into fine pieces. 
When the resulting dispersion is diluted, the rubber 
and bentonite can be washed away from the fibers. It 
is not necessary to separate the fibers; it may be ad- 
vVanlageous to add more of them to the mixture and 
then after further disintegration, run the whole mass 
onto a wire and collect a web of waterproof paper. 

Besides acting as a stabilizer for dispersions, ben- 
tonite is also used in the surface finishing of rubber. 
The same properties which enable it to give soap a 
velvety feel and to improve the feel of paper, also 
function in producing a smooth finish on cured goods. 
This is due to its lack of abrasiveness and to its soft- 
ness which is practically the same as that of tale (it 
has a hardness rating of 1.0 to 1.5). Furthermore, 
its water dispersions are very slick and slippery and 
when sprayed on the rubber or when the rubber is 
cured in them, they impart these characteristics to 
produce a surface which is much softer and smoother 
than that obtained with ordinary clays or other cus- 
tomary finishing agents. 

One common method for applying bentonite is to 
make a paste of it and immerse the uncured rubber 
articles in this paste, which is then put in an auto- 
clave and held at a raised temperature and pressure 
for a given length of time, depending on the nature 
of the accelerator used. With reference to this pro- 
cedure, it should be noted that uniform curing depends 
on having a uniform temperature throughout the paste. 





~ 


9. 


If a de p container 1s used and the paste’s productivity 
is low, the articles located at the top and bottom of 
it will be over-cured while those at the center will be 
under-cured lo overcome this, it is only necessary 
to decrease thi depth of the paste 

Since only a relatively small amount of bentonite 
is required to form a cream, the conductivity of the 
mixtures is not appreciably greater than that of water 
and the pans containing it should be quite shallow. 
Barytes or other non-absorbent materials, however, 
forn pastes with a high content of solids and conse 
quently have a much higher conductivity. They there 
fore can be put in deeper vessels. 

Bentonite also imparts a peculiarly attractive appear 
ance to articles upon which it is dusted. This fin 
ish closely resembles that produced by tapioca flour 
or corn starch which have been used extensively dur 
ing curing because the surface they produce is rich 
and somewhat opalescent. It is apparently caused by 
the refractive index of the dust particles which reflect 
the light rays, striking them to just the right degree 
to give a pleasing luster. The refractive index for 
corn starch is 1.53: for bentonite it is also 1.53 and 
it is for this reason that bentonite finishes reproduce 
With such dusted surfaces, 
the curing is carried out the same way as with tapi 


those of starch so closely 


oca flour, e.g., by using high pressure steam in an 
autoclave 

Mention has already been made of the powerful de 
hydrating effect of bentonite and its consequent dif 
ficulty of mixing with latex because of a tendency 
At that point this de 
hvdration was listed as a drawback It has been 


to promote local coagulation. 


turned into use, however, in the production of goods 
by the dipping process in which molds or forms are 
immersed in latex and a film of rubber deposited 
on them, On withdrawal of the forms, the films are 
stripped off and hollow articles obtained This de 
position is customarily brought about in one of two 


WaVs. 


(1) The forms may be coated with a coagulant, such 
as an acid. which causes the latex in its vicinity to 
agglomerate onto the molds 
(2) The forms may consist of a somewhat porous 
material like unglazed porcelain, unvitrified clay or 
other pervious material, which, when dipped into the 
latex, remove the water in their immediate vicinity 
and thereby acquire a thin film of latex by dehydra 


tion 
Difficulties of Deposition 


The first method entails difficulties because of the 
corrosive nature of the acid which naturally requires 
special containers and necessitates the removal of 
acid fumes Che second occasions trouble because the 
pores gradually become plugged either with latex or 
other substances, which reduces their efficiency and 
results in films of varying thickness 

Che water absorption capacity of bentonite naturally 
\ coating of it on an 
unpervious form operates mm the same way as a 
Taking 
up the water in its immediate vicinity, it causes a 
However, the inherent 


suggests itself in this held 
porous form when dipped into the latex 


deposition of the rubber 
disadvantage of gradually clogging the porous bases is 
eliminated because after each use the shape is re 
coated with a fresh deposit of bentonite so that the 
dehydrating power is continuously replenished 

This use of bentonite has additional advantages: 
the coating of it acts as an insulating sheath which 
prevents direct contact of the latex with the form and 
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therefore facilitates the removal of the dried films; 
the absence of coagulants eliminates the necessity for 
subsequent washing of the articles to remove undesir- 
able chemicals; the very presence of bentonite on the 
inside of the films results in the same smooth velvety 
finish previously described. For this dipping process, 
concentrated latices with about 60% solids give much 
better results than the natural variety containing only 
30 to 40%. ; 


Additional Uses of Bentonite 


In addition to the uses described, bentonite has a 
number of other applications in the rubber industry. 
\ few of these follow: 

In the dipping process for applying tale or ordinary 
clays, rubber manufacturers frequently experience «lif- 
ficulty in keeping such materials uniformly distributed 
throughout the water. They find it necessary to stir 
the suspension and often have an operator devote a 
considerable part of his time to keeping the solids 
from settling. If bentonite is used either alone or 
mixed with these agents, no such stirring is necessary 
because its thickening effect keeps the other clays and 
tales suspended. It is so highly colloidal that only 
4 to 8% of it in water is required for effectiveness. 

This suspending nature of bentonite 1s particularly 
useful in making varnished rubber surfaces. Plain, 
uncured rubber does not permit an even coating of 
the varnish or resin to be applied. When the article 
is first covered with the tale or clay, however, a more 
adherent surface is obtained which will “take” a 
smooth covering. If the clay is applied from a dis 
persion, the suspending power of bentonite ts ob 
viously advantageous. Furthermore, it allows layers 
of regulated thickness to be applied not only because 
of its suspending ability but also because of the high 
bonding power which adds greatly to the adherence 
of such layers. The improved softness and attractive- 
ness of the resulting surfaces is another reason why 
it is finding continually wider application for this 
work. 

In golf balls, bentonite pastes injected into the 
rubber centers produce cores of good body \fter 
the needle is removed, the bentonite particles plug 
the hole to prevent the water from leaking out so 
that the injection can be made under pressure 

One of the methods of making sponge rubber con- 
sists in stirring the rubber dispersion with a good 
foaming agent, like soap, so that a large number of 
bubbles are worked into the mass. A difficulty with 
the method is that the bubbles break down under the 
temperature at which the rubber is cured and result 
in more dense sponges than are desired. The com- 
bination of bentonite with soap, however, produces 
bubbles which are stronger and more stable and con- 
sequently yields superior products. 

Bentonite has been tried as a rubber filler but 
proved undesirable because it absorbs the accelerators 
used for curing. Were it not for this drawback it 
would probably be very desirable as a re-enforcing 
material since special micron sized grades of it are 
now available. 








To Owners of Noble’s “Latex in Industry’’ 


The author has prepared an addenda and errata list 
which represents not only errors in patent numbers and 
typography but which includes a number of references 
originally omitted from the book. This list, in printed 
form which may be readily pasted into the original copy, 
is available without cost to all purchasers of the book. 
Address requests to THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 
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Reclaimed Rubber: 





By Henry F. Palmer 


Chief Chemist, Xylos Rubber Company 


Uses of Reclaimed Rubber: [Before considering 
the uses of reclaimed rubber, some very definite 
advantages in favor of its use should be enumerated. 

(1) Economies resulting from its use are very evi- 

dent. The discussion of Figure 2 should have made this 
point apparent. 
(2) The use of reclaimed rubber promotes the ease 
of processing rubber compounds in several ways. In 
the first place, the power consumption for masticating 
reclaimed rubber is only about 60 to 65% of that re- 
quired for masticating smoked sheets. The time of 
processing is also reduced in that the turnover per unit 
mill or mixer is increased because of increased speed of 
mixing. The fact that most reclaimed rubber is more 
inert than crude rubber is of much benefit in tubing 
and calendering operations. 

(3) Reclaimed rubber may be described as “tailor- 
made”, “man-made” or “manufactured” rubber. For 
this reason it is subject to production control methods 
and is a decidedly uniform product as compared to 
crude rubber. The existence of the Crude Rubber Com 
mittee of the Rubber Division of the American Chemi- 
cal Society which has been attempting to establish 
proper testing procedures for crude rubber for some 
time, is evidence in itself of the marked variability of 
crude rubber. A reference to the literature will show 
many articles, the most recent one probably being by 
A. E. Warner (6), which point out the marked vari- 
ability in crude rubber. Reclaimed rubber, on the other 
hand, may easily be made to specifications and as such 
is often the stabilizer of a rubber compound. 

(4) The rate of cure of reclaimed rubber is defi- 
nitely faster than that of crude rubber. This has been 
pointed out in two comprehensive papers (1, 7). 

The remarkably fast rate of cure of reclaimed rub- 
ber persists to a very great extent when reclaim is in- 
troduced as a compounding ingredient. This is evident 
from Figure 5. An examination of Table 3 shows that 
with the introduction of 10% reclaim the accelerator 
can be decreased in this case from 1.33% to 80% on 
the rubber, which is a very substantial reduction. 

The use of reclaimed rubber as a compounding ma- 
terial has been discussed in the literature particularly 
for tire treads. One may refer especially to the work 
of Sanderson (8,9), Vogt (10), and Bierer and Davis 
(11) 

In Table 3 is presented a series of formulae designed 
to illustrate the use and effect of reclaim in quantities 
up to 40%. The analysis of the tire reclaim used in this 
study is as follows: 


Acetone Extract .... 10.50% 
Ash ee ‘ean ee ee 16.25 
Zinc Oxide . Ms 6.75 
Whiting ....... .. 4.50 
A ose Ae 5.00 
Carbon Black ....... 11.00 
DO SEN viccacaie 2 
Rubber Hydrocarbon. 60.00 
Specific Gravity .... 1.15 
* Concluded from Tue Ruseser Ace, April, 1937, pp. 25-29. 








RECLAIMED RUBBER IN TREADS 
Control Control 1 \ B it D 

Smoked Sheets....... 60. 60 53.8 47.7 41.6 } 
lire Reclaim 10. 0) 30 40 

(Sp. Gr. 1.15) ss : 
Zinc Oxide.... Rex 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2 
Carbon Black ree 24. 23. 22 20.9 7.6 
Stearic Acid - 2 2 2. 2. Fe Bad 
. wi See oe 4.45 4.45 2.6 x 
B.kale. vada 6 6 6 ; 6 ; 
Sulfur Sains wrote 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Mercaptobenzoihiazole. 80 80 48 43 40 35 
yy ere ae 3.9 3.27 2.02 25 

WE 0 ares ce Ue ) 1060.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Cost Per Pound 

S.S. @ 23« ' * ‘ 

Recl. @ 5Mcf $.1 5)6©6$.1618 §$.1 $.1412 $.1319 $.1213 
Specific Gravity...... 111 1.120 1.131 1.139 1.140 1.145 
Rubber Hydrocarbon. 60.0 60.0 59.8 59.7 59.6 9.45 
Sulfur/Rubber ...... 2.92 2.92 2.92 2.93 2.94 2.94 
Accelerator/Rubber .. 1.33 1.33 80 72 67 9 
Zinc Oxide/Rubber 4.20 4.20 5. 6.0 6 8.8 
Carbon Black/Rubber 46.50 40.00 40.0 40.0 40.0 ) 
Stearic Acid/Rubber.. 3.30 3.30 3.3 3.3 3.3 
B.L..m/MUBBOT 2 ces 1.00 1.00 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Clay/Rubber nate 6.50 5.45 3.36 42 
* Ratio Vol. Load 

Vol. Rubber ‘ 24.7 23.7 24.2 24.4 24.1 22.8 


* Including the fillers in the reclaim. 








In designing these compounds, compound C was 
first developed as being a very satisfactory tread com- 
pound using 30% of tire reclaim. Using C as a base, 
the reclaim was eliminated in 10% quantities until 
control 1 was obtained. An examination of control 1 
shows that the amount of carbon black to rubber is on 
the low side compared to a typical up-to-date tread 
compound. Accordingly, a control was made in which 
the amount of carbon black to rubber has been in- 
creased. Compound D was then developed in which the 
amount of reclaim was increased to 40%, but it is noted 
that here the increased quantity of reclaim necessitated 
a decrease in the ratio of carbon black to rubber. 

The small amount of clay in the compounds is the 
balancing material in calculating the formulae. The im- 
portant features of these compounds are the consider- 
able decrease in the amount of softener with the intro- 
duction of reclaimed rubber, and a very appreciable de- 
crease in accelerator with the introduction of reclaimed 
rubber. 

The results of tests on these compounds are given in 
Figures 5 to 9. There is considerable information in 
Figures 5, 6 and 7 showing the usual tensile tests and 
hardness values, normal and aged, in both the Geer 
oven and oxygen bomb. It is evident that there is a de- 
crease in tensile strength and elongation with the intro- 
duction of reclaimed rubber and also a stiffening effect. 
The rate of cure is considerably increased, so that the 
optimum figures are obtained in a much shorter period 
of time. The aging qualities of the compounds con- 
taining the reclaim are, as expected, quite satisfactory. 
In Figure 8 are shown the abrasion results, which are 
quite interesting in that over the range from control to 
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compound C both the normal and aged abrasion tests = 

are quite comparable. Compound D, with the amount TABLE 4 

Or ¢ irbon bla lecreased shows the «¢ x per ted de Per Cent of 
creased re Ls1on Re laimed 


Rubber 











In the fl es big ¥, a salistactory series : ; , 
; , Tire treads, sidewall, beads up to 40% 
of resu is ob it the optimum cure throug : pei 
. . ; ' . " } Lire aTCassecs . up to 709% 
compound ( ! i 1 1) the number oft flexes Inner tubes ; ; ; up to 30% 
cle reCast | i! I I ‘ s CVI lent In th s series footwear, soles 10 to 25% 
of M1 Po nds ‘ D pounding < \l llaneou hard rubb ip to 40% 
, " " . I, < ) or. 
ept tn sail na tUTas ae it) liexing tests are Hi ’ at e . . “ i H() o 
: a -. . Battery ases , 35 to 45% 
un a } Op | ires compara rit and Satistactor\ Baby a toy tires 30 to 50% 
results should bi tain The compounds in this Heels 20 to O% 
series have ( , sted it indications from \utomobile parts, mats and running board up to 60% 
th iborate es vr , ild be some in 
té¢ <1 ng S 5 ) 
t would re ess task to discuss the use \ consideration of the testing of raw material such 
of reclaimed ru n all types of compounds be is reclaimed rubber includes both the manufacturer’s 
ius each 1 ) I pound is a Spe ri problem tests for control purposes and those tests applied by 
ible 4 represents an approximation of the quantities the consumer whereby he endeavors to insure himself 
of reclaimed ru mav be used in a variety ot against variations in raw material purchases The 
compounds. Althougl se figures must not be con problem here is to determine the minimum number of 
sidered as inflex present what has been done tests involving the minimum of time and labor which 
= awe’ will assure the consumer that his raw material is uni 
In consick ‘ber for any compound form and comparable to previous shipments 
qpaake sy wpe cee Giant ie mbiendiiiel tn dice » In order to lise uss the testing of reclaimed rubber 
hic] ’ n an orderly fashion, Table 5 presents a list of all 
compounding ingre 1 ch presents many advan : “ar a ? s » pl . ; ts 
' the usual tests 
tages tron iI é Phere Ss a certaimm art which a , , esi 
compoundet quire when using reclaimed rubbet CHEMICAL TESTs: 
? and he shoul umiliar with its effects Ps + _— ; 
nd cool ; Pes nth, 2% F vans : (renerally speaking, chemical tests are run for the 
| Op ‘ ‘ | ‘ | 11S or ce ins ~ < S . — 
satin ton tee ne Bu Reise ies SE OBI Ee purpose of ascertaining the constituents of the reclaim 
~ = + - > a ‘ ; 7 1; a - + ] 
or efficient compounding. These figures in detail are 
, supplied by the manufacturer as representative of his 
I’ i s ‘ 
Testing of Reclaimed Rubber a. (“eM “ x tee" ic 1] 
produ Occasionally purchasing specifications will 
e toll : non tes s based upon limit some chemical constituents, e.g., manganese con 
¢ yy. . . +1 . ( 2 A ae arIhag ] ‘ ‘ 17 er P . . ‘ ] ‘ ] = 
pape f pubdlts or m 1954 cn ten r alkalinity. Inasmuch as most analytical pro 
the various tests ) re med rubber were dis cedures are or can be based on fundamental chemical 
cussed in det shortcomings of the reclaim-su methods, the figures are quite reproducible from one 
fur test were stress ! 1 suggested program ¢ aboratory to another. While chemical tests and the 
sting advocat laboratory procedures are important, they are not, with 
few exceptions, usually a serious or much disputed 
4 — : toe 4 be . ‘ . — + Le . ‘ ‘ 
—— — = factor in control testing as compared to physical tests 
PEC! AIWAED 1LjRReD l —¥ , : ; 
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4001 ompounders 
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RAW Or UNcuRED RECLAIM 


! The processing of reclaimed rubber depends upon 
ts condition in this state. Therefore, any tests which 
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will indicate its processing qualities are of great value. 
(1) A manual and visual test of reclaim should be 


Ret 


he first and js the simplest test to wh it may be sub 


jected after manufacture or upon purchase. This is 


cr 
—" 
y 





3% primarily a manufacturer’s preliminary control, but 

ann is, of course, applicable to qualitative differentiation 

iL of various types of reclaim. Depending upon the sense 

delicacy of the inspector, this test reveals qualitatively 
E 400 sottness, nerve, color, odor, and smoothness 





(2) The smoothness of a reclaim is easily noted by 


visual examination of slabs finished on refiners from 
the thin sheets. However, for reclaims finished on 
slabbing mills in thicker sheets (.010 in. to .025 in., 
0.25 to 0.62 mm.) some other test is necessary. Mixing 
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the reclaim in equal quantities with clean smoked sheets 








J 

“ 500 offers the simplest method. Stretching this sheet thin 

. 3 A: SO 30 120 oh the Gnoee : “pares ec Further if : 1ece 
‘CURE-MINUTES AT 265° F with the fingers will reveal lumps. Further, if a piece 


of the mix about 2 cm. thick is cut while hot, the lumps 
FIGURE 5 will be pushed out in the subsequent contraction upon 
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cooling and will be visible on the outer surface. An- 
other method is to mix 50 parts of reclaim with about 
10 parts of mineral rubber and 40 parts of whiting, 
after which it is tubed. Any unrefined lumps will show 
upon the tubed surface. 

(3) That test which would be of most value would 
be one for judging the processing qualities. For this 
purpose, milling tests offer a great deal of information 
in a short time. Any laboratory can set up a procedure 
(13) for running this test suitable to its equipment, 
using a uniform volume of sample, roll setting, roll 
speed, number of cuts and temperature. A general 
recommendation of a sheet 0.25 in. (6.25 mm.) in thick- 
ness, low bank, low speed and cool rolls is made. Na- 
turally a control should always be run. The number 
of minutes required (a) to reach a definite degree of 
smoothness and (b) to adhere to the back roll of the 
mill allows a numerical record. The former indicates 
inertness or speed of breakdown preparatory to pig- 
ment incorporation and the latter indicates the degree 
of tackiness. This test can be of immense value in 
gauging nerve or inertness, and degree of tackiness. 

(4) Reclaims suitable for tubing work may be com- 
pared by extrusion through a '% in. (3.2 mm.) die. 
Visual examination of the surface waviness indicates 
the comparative inertness qualities. This test on a 
nervy reclaim such as first grade alkali whole tire 
or tube reclaim is of little value as these reclaims are 
very nervy and consequently show much waviness. The 
reclaims then must be partially loaded to give a smooth 
surface. 

(5) Plasticity determinations on reclaimed rubber 
may be carried out on pieces cut directly from the slabs 
or in a manner such as described by Winkelmann and 
Croakman (1/7). In the laboratory a great many tests 
have been run on the reclaim slabs under various con- 








TABLE 5 
TESTS ON RECLAIMED RUBBER 


I—CHEMICAL TESTS 
\—Raw or Uncured Reclaim: 


1 Acetone Extract 

2. Chloroform Extract 

3. Alcoholic Potash Extract 
4. Total and Free Sulfur 
5. Carbon Black 

6. Cellulose 

7. Alkalinity or Acidity 

8. Moisture 

9. Ash 

10. Ash Analysis 

11. Special Tests; e.g., Manganese, Lead 


1I—Puysicat Tests 

\—Raw or Uncured Reclaim: 
1. Manual or Visual 
ya Smoothne ss 
3. Milling 
4. Tubing 
5. Plasticity and Recovery 
6. Load Capacity 
7. Color 

B—Reclaim Cured with Sulfur: 
1. Specific Gravity 
2. Tensile, Elongation and Stress 
3. Permanent Set 
4. Resistance to Tear 
5. Rate of Cure 

C—Reclaim im Special Test Formulae: 
1. Any usual cured rubber tests 
2. Any of the tests listed under II-A on 

the uncured compound. 
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AGED PHYSICAL TESTS 


ASED 14 DAYS GEER OVEN-156°F. 
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FIGURE 6. 


ditions, with the 
measurement as any sort of routine test is very vari- 
able and unreliable for reclaimed rubber. Further, it 
measures only resistance to flow under load at a given 
temperature and load, and does not interpret work- 
ability. The measurement of recovery, however, does 
indicate nerve very well, and in this respect may co- 
incide in order with the smoothing time in the milling 


conclusion that the _ plasticity 


test. 

(6) The quantity of compounding ingredients 
which a reclaim will take up before crumbling is often 
an important property, and perhaps still more impor- 
tant is the speed of incorporation. The relative quan- 
tities of load which reclaims will absorb may be ob- 
served by incorporating first 100% and then 25% of 
its weight in whiting, continuing the addition until the 
batch crumbles. The speed of incorporation may be 
noted either as (a) how much whiting or other pigment 
will be taken up in a given time or (b) how fast a 
given load is incorporated, ‘ 

(7) The color of light grades of reclaimed rubber 
may be determined by matching the sample of reclaim 
alone against a control. For tube reclaims in general, 
however, dilution is necessary for a satisfactory color 
check. A simple recipe is: 

Pale Crepe 


° . 5 
Lithopone . ee ae 
Reclaim 25 


RecLaiM Curep WITH SULFUR 

It is now recognized as standard practice for all 
tests of reclaim cured with sulfur only to use a ratio 
of 100 parts of reclaim to 5 parts of sulfur. The specific 
gravity determination is the only property for which 
this mixing is really worthwhile. The tensile strength 











Reclaim 100%—S %—25' Cure @ 287°! 
Tensile, Ibs./sq. u 0 900 830 1035 R45 
ongation, per cet ‘) 570 590) 530 550 


Formula 2 


( » 316'1 
ler le | ; on 45 sO 505 580 
Elongation, per cent 270 «295 «250 «200-250 
and elongation of reclaimed rubber as determined from 
the reclaim-sulfur mix has long been considered by 


many aS a prime index Of its quality \ study of many 
an unfortunate assumption 
Rate of cure studies l, / 
a Comparative time of cure to be used as a standard for 


reclaim-sulfur mixes it is 25 minutes at 287°] 


tests has shown this 


have shown that if there is 


lor the purpose of showing the probable minimum 
error of testing in this manner a series of tests (12 
has shown that at best one may expect a 10 variation 


Under routine conditions this may amount to 20% 


hich tor 5 lain vhicl should have a tensile 
strength of 700 lb./sq. in. and 350 elongation means 
in error of 70 to 140 Il n tensile strength and 35 to 
J0C%e 11 elongation Phe nu rical error 1s not excessive 
f one consid sed on a compound having 
S000) Ibs. /sq n. tensil sti neth ind 600% elongation 

ymounts to a it 2 3% tensile and 6 to 12% in 
elongation eret lithcul s due in som 
measure to the low oo 

Winkelmann /2 stattord (135) and Hurleston (16) 
have either mentio1 protested the lack of correla 
tron « the reclar sulfur test with the compounding 
value of the reclain Luthor has presented several 
xamples (72) showing the la of correlation of th 
reclaim-sulfur test th results obtained bv using th 
reclaim in various tvpes of compounds. Further evi 


dence of the tailure of the reclaim-sulfur tensile value 
to mterpret the results which a reclaim will 


; ] },! 9 — anc ; ] } 
typical TULL COMpDOUNCS Ss snown \ 


rive in 


following 
example Ss lable 6 shows the results of a series of tests 
on a digester tube reclaim D, five different samples 
being tested. It will be noted that there is a variation 
of 405 lIbs./sq. in. in the tensile value of the reclain 
sulfur mix and 60° in elongation, whereas, in type 
Formula 2 there is 30 lbs./sq. in. variation in tensile 


and 45 in elongat 


IN¢ un Com ( 
S Gra 7 Is 1.15 
Reclaim 100% Su ; ur ») 287 
Tensile. Ibs sq. ou >) 07> 5 
lor gation. per nt 200) 1M) 300 


Formula 3 


20 Cure @ 280°] 
rensile, lbs sq. ul O45 615 655 
Elongation, per cent 300 390 410 
30° Cure @ 280°] 
Tensile, Ibs sq. mn 650 675 640 
Klongation, per cent 340 375 380 
40° Cure @ 280°] 
Tensile, Ibs./sq. in O40 600 665 
-longation, per cent 350 360 380 











RECLAIMED RUBBER IN TREADS. 
PHYSICAL TESTS 
AGED 46 HOURS-OXYGEN BOMB 300 LBS. 
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FIGURE 7. 
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In Table 7 are given the tests on 3 samples of an acid 
process tire reclaim in the reclaim-sulfur mixing com 
pared to the tests in a typical wire insulation com- 
pound, Formula 3. The low tensile strength of C-3 in 
mix should be observed, in addition 
to the fact that the tests of the three samples ire quite 


omparable in the 40 min. cure in Formula 3 


the reclaim-sulft 


FORMULA 3 


Wire INSULATION 


Reclain 10.0 
Smoked Sheets 100 
Whiting 34.3 
Mineral Rubber 10.0 
inc Oxide 2.5 
Parathn 1.5 
Stearic Acid 
Sulfur 1.0 
Laptax 2 
100.0 


\ more comprehensive series of tests is given in 
Table 8 showing the results of a digester tube reclaim 
(A-1) versus pan tube reclaim ( A-2), both being made 
from the same type of tube scrap. Reclaim A-2 shows 
approximately twice the tensile strength of A-1 in the 
reclaim-sulfur test formula. The results in Formulae 
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4 and 5, however, show comparable tensile values. The 
A-2 reclaim gives a stiffer and harder result in these 
formulae, which is a typical comparison of these two 
types of tube reclaim. The results in the reclaim-sulfur 
test formula reveal nothing of the behavior of these 
reclaims in these typical compounds. 


FORMULA 4 


Rep Force Cup 


Recast ..... 60.0 
Pale Crepe ; : 30.0 
Iron Oxide 5.0 
Zine Oxide 20 
Trimene 10 
Stearic Acid 5 
Sulfur .... aad Re 

100.0 


FORMULA 5 


CHOCOLATE STAIR TREAD 


Reclaim iNew. ae 
Whiting .. Pe 24.625 
Mineral Rubber 12.0 
Clay ; 24.0 
Iron Oxide ..... 10) 
Zine Oxide ; 1.0 
Paraftin 1.0 
Stearic Acid 25 
Sultur ' ‘ ; 875 
\Mlercaptobenzothiazols 25 
100.000 


The evidence from the results of tensile-elongation 
testing on reclaim-sulfur mixes, therefore, allows cer- 
tain conclusions: 

(1) With best conditions and sufficient tests re- 
producible results may be obtained. 

(2) Under routine test conditions which do not 
allow sufficient tests, the results are accurate at best 
to 10%, and will many times be much less accurate 
than this 
(3) The best results are not a criterion of the prop 
erties of the reclaim in the recipe in which it is to be 
used. 

In the same category as tensile tests on reclaim- 
sulfur mixes may be placed other tests on this mixture, 
excluding, of course, specific gravity. It is fortunate 
that physical tests on raw reclaim do give results which 
enable the reclaimer to evaluate his product and check 
its processing characteristics as a supplement to his 
rigid factory control. For checking its compounding 
value he may use typical test formulae, or through co- 
operation with the consumer he may run tests in a 
specific test compound submitted by that consumer. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER IN TREADS 


OUPONT ABRASION TESTS 
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FIGURE 8. 
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Reclaim : \-1 \-2 
Specific RITE we ake os Sed ak ake ss teeianwke 1.22 ee. 
Reclaim 100%—Sulfur 5%—25’ Cure at 287°F. 

Stress @ 300%, Ibs./sq. in............... 315 500 

Tensile, Ibs./sq. in...... 730 1480 

Elongation, per cent.. 510 570 
Tests on Formula 4 
15’ Cure @ 298°F. 

Stress @ 600%, Ibs./sq. in.. leek 2510 2320 

Tensile, Ibs./sq. in..... .. 2780 2550 

Elongation, per cent * Fd 635 03) 
20° Cure @ 298°} 

Stress @ 600%, |bs./sq. in............. 2520 2240 

Tensile, Ibs./sq. in.... i mewew pay are 2480 

Elongation, per cent... ae a 030 

Shore Hardness . Se rv erect $2 17 
25’ Cure @ 298°F. 

Stress at 600%, Ibs./sq. in ees 2530 2300) 

Tensile, Ibs./sq. in 2080 2480) 

Elongation, per cent a a. Te 620 
Tests on Formula 5 
6’ Cure @ 314°F. 

Tensile, Ibs./sq. in... ee 330 

Elongation, per cent. me 270) 195 
8’ Cure @ 314°F. 

Tensile, Ibs./sq. in 340 305 

Elongation, per cent... Wis arches 250) 100 

Shore Hardness ... ei ee 67 82 
10° Cure @ 314°F. 

Tensile, Ibs./sq. in.... iC Rane atapiat 335 305 

PAOMMOTI, WEF Cotb..5 cs ccecsnccees 220) 160 








In this way the reclaim manufacturer does the mos! 
he can in the way of control testing. 

As an efficient procedure for the examination of re 
claimed rubber by a consumer the following procedure 
has been recommended by the author (1/2): 

(1) On a sample shipment, a small sample from 
each slab may be used and the whole blended, or on: 
random sample taken. On a carload shipment current 
practice is generally to take six to ten samples from 
the car, blending these for tests. 

(2) Chemical tests for any specific constituent. 

(3) Specific gravity on a reclaim-sulfur mix. 

(4) Laboratory processing tests on the raw reclaim 
and in a test recipe, also physical tests on the cured 
test compound. Unless these tests are known to have 
a direct and accurate interpretation in reference to the 
actual processing and tests on the finished product, they 
should be omitted entirely. 


RECLAIMED BUBBER IN TREADS. 
FLEXING AT OPTIMUM CURES. 
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(5) An actual factory run of one or a few mixings 
of a typical compound, wherein actual processing is 
noted and tests made on the finished product 

Phe results obtained in utilizing the fifth examination 


he stand 


above are particularly satisfying both from t 
point of the consumer and the manufacturer 

It has been a rTrequent occurrence 1n the past for 
consumers to hold reclaimed rubber responsible for 
many of the difficulties occurring in their plants. Un 
doubtedly this was justifiable years ago, but during the 
past decade very few such difficulties have been proven 
as due to reclaimed rubber. Any manufacturer should 
appre 1ate receiving the tacts oft a just complaint since 
they will yield him experience and knowledge through 
which he may profit 

Che reclaimer has profited and progressed until now 
reclaimed rubber is definitely recognized in the rubber 
industry as a stabilizer of uniform production and 
quality. Past and current consumption tm actual ton 
nage and in comparison to crude rubber reveals that 
the place of reclaimed rubber as a raw material and 
compounding ingredient is assured. Its use will un 
doubtedly expand and this expansion will be the result 
of both continual improvements in its quality and in 


creased familiarity with its properties and functions by 


rubber goods compounders 
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Staple Fibre from Rubber 


A METHOD of producing staple fibre from rubber 
ra has been deve loped ny Protessor lovohachiro 
Iguchi, of the Hiroshima Higher Technical School, 


after fourteen vears of research, according to reports 


from Japan [he new process is described as one 
which eliminates four defects inherent in the produc 
tion of staple fibre from rubber, i.e., limited size and 


limited length of the thread, complicated ‘production, 


and short life 
Because the process 1s still the object of patent 
application details are not vet available, although it is 


understood that important features of the rayon spin 


ning process, such as nozzles and adjustable pressure, 
have been utilized [he varn passes through a vat 
containing a special chemical substance immediately 


after leaving the nozzles 


Report also has it that the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha is 
negotiating with Professor Iguchi for the purchase of 
the patent rights when granted It is the announced 
intention of the company to organize a new subsidiary 
for the production of staple rubber fibre under the 
name of the Toyo Gomu Kogyo Kaisha (Oriental 
Rubber Engineering Company), and a tentative fac- 
tory site near Kawagove City has already been 


selected. 
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‘‘Rubrkovr” in Upholstering 


Bion use of rubber in upholstery and mattress 
manufacture is said to be enhanced by the de- 
velopment of a new process for such application under 
the name of ‘“Rubrkovr” by Lyman W. Carr, Fostoria, 
Ohio. The process permits the elimination of springs, 
air-bound construction (springs encased in rubber), or 


1 1 


the use of rubber in conjunction with springs. The 





Rubrkovr is recommended for the following applica 
tions in chair construction: A—over back springs 
C—over top, edge and bottom of cushion springs 
D—over bottom springs; E—as a support for the 
front edge of the chair. B indicates air vents which 
should be provided in the cushion covering 


latter method is said to allow for the most omplete 


and diversified 


application of rubber in upholstery to 
date 

The resilience of inner springs in upholst 
ucts is of recognized importance to the comfort of the 
user. It 1s ‘pointed out, however, that in order to over 


come the feeling of the spring or spring unit by those 


red prod- 


using the finished product so much cotton, felt or 
laterial must be used that the 
themselves are compressed or snubbed, thus reducing 
their effectiveness. In addition to reducing the soft 
ness of the finished product, this stuffing also exerts 


as 
cusnion 


other stuffing 


springs 


a pressure to each side of the mattress o1 
of from 7 to 9 pounds per square foot, ac. ording to 
Mr. Carr, this pressure causing strain which in turn 
causes spring lumpiness and shortens the useful life of 
the product 

\daptation of the Rubrkovr method, it is claimed, 
ombines the qualities of the spring unit and the rub- 
ber to give a complete unit which is soft yet resilient, 
firm but buoyant, permitting body conformability. 
The actual stuffing saved by this construction method 
is as much as 1 pound, 12 ounces per square foot, 
which on a full size mattress, for example, amounts 
to approximately 40 pounds. 

In chair construction, Rubrkovr should be used 
over the back springs, bottom springs, over the top, 
edge and bottom springs in the seat cushion and also 
as a support for the front edge of the chair. Complete 
or partial coverage is recommended for cushions or 
Advantages claimed for the Rubrkovr 
method include added strength to the inner units of 
upholstered products, permanent guard against loss of 
shape or sagging, complete control of spring units, 
elimination of lumps in cushions or seat backs and 
equalized tension and strain. 


mattresses 
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Rubber and Synthetic Rubber 
in the Graphic Arts 


A Summary of the Many Uses of Rubber in the Printing and 
Allied Industries, Plus a Description of Some Problems 


By F. G. Arnold 


Chief Chemist, Rapid Roller Company 


N the graphic arts, as in many other industries, 
the use of rubber came into its own during the 
last 10 or 15 vears. The printing industry 1s 

rated as the fourth largest industry in the United 

[here are two principal items used in this 

rubber, e.g., rollers and blankets. 


om*9 


states 
industry made of 
| shall try to explain, in as simplified a form as pos- 
sible. the uses of printer’s blankets and rollers 
Rubber rollers are made to order; one might sa) 
that they are custom made. It is nothing out of the 
ordinary in a roller factory to produce from 20 to 40 
different sizes and kinds of rollers in one day. These 
various rollers may call for different special com- 
pounds to sutt the particular need of the press. In 
addition. various rollers call for a different finish. 
Some rollers call for a grain and others for a smooth 


surface. or for a crown of .02 inch and up, or 


straight race. 
Different Types of Printing Presses 


There are many different types of ‘printing presses 
on the market, employed for various kinds of printing. 
To be more explicit, I shall divide them into three 
groups: . 

1. Type printing, in which the printing is done 

direct from the inked type or plate, like in 
newspaper and magazine work, letterheads, en- 
velopes, etc, 

?, Lithographic or offset printing, in which the 
image is transferred from an etched or chem- 
ically prepared zinc plate to the rubber blanket 
and then to paper. 

3. Gravure printing, which is direct printing from 

an etched copper cylinder. 

The function of the rollers used in 
Groups 1 and 2 are about the same. Of course, a 
printer cannot do without rollers, as it is the principal 
item on the press. Before going any further, I should 
like to describe the function of the different rollers 
on a printing press. There are three kinds of rollers 
on a printing press, namely, the ductor, the distributors 
and the form rollers. 

The ductor roller’s work is to pick the ink out of 
the ink fountain and transfer it to the distributors, 
which in turn, break up and smooth the ink and dis- 
tribute it to the form rollers. The form rollers pass 
the ink on to the form, which then prints the paper. 
For the last eighty years or so, the rollers for Group 
1 were made mainly from glue, glycerine and water. 
Up to date there is no good substitute for this roller 
on certain types and classes of printing. 


presses in 


This paper was delivered before the May 7, 1937, meeting of the 


Chicago Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S. 


The drawbacks of glue-glycerine rollers are that 
they wear out too fast and that they can not stand up 
against heat (caused by the friction from the speed 
of modern high-speed presses). This was really the 
main reason why roller makers began to look for a 
substitute for the glue roller. It must be realized 
that the glue composition roller maker had only two 
pieces of machinery to start with—his glue melting 
kettles and roller molds. In the mold, the roller core 
is centered and the glue-glycerine composition is forced 
into the mold under air pressure. The temperature 
of the composition is about 175° to 185° F., and 
after it is forced into the mold it is kept warm for 
about half an hour. It is then chilled and the roller 
releases itself from the mold and it is ready for use. 
There was nothing to making a roller a few years 
ago. 
However, along came high-speed presses and with 
them fast drying inks, which are both very detrimental 
to glue-glycerine composition rollers. The composition 
would melt from frictional heat developed on the 
high-speed presses. The presses would have to be 
stopped, in order to clean the press of the melted glue, 
or if it was not a case of melted glue then it was the 
cracking of the roller surface due mainly to fast drying 
ink. The first thing roller makers did to overcome 
this trouble was to work out some method of using 
their glue and glycerine composition. They accom- 
plished this by setting or tanning the glue, which made 
the composition non-meltable. Even with this change, 
they still were not able to keep up with the progress 
of the press manufacturers. More speed was called 
for by the newspaper people and it was on high-speed 
presses that the first rollers made of rubber were used. 
Che roller manufacturers were then confronted with 
a new problem, because their roller equipment could 
not be used for making rubber rollers, 


Difficulties of Early Rubber Rollers 


When the first rubber rollers were placed on the 
market, modern accelerators and anti-oxidants were 
not yet known. Owing to this fact, these first rubber 
rollers did not hold up. They became sticky and 
swelled excessively in a short time. A specially com- 
pounded rubber material had to be used to successfully 
answer the requirements of the printing processes. 
Of course, it has to be admitted, if it had not been 
for the foresight of large capital to encourage and 
help chemists to develop synthetic products, such as 
neoprene, Thiokol, chlorinated rubber, hydro-chlor- 
inated rubber, etc., the roller situation wouid not be 
as far advanced as it is today. 

The second group of printing, which is offset or 
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lithography, is an entirely different process of print- 
ing. As I mentioned above, the roller set-up is prac 
tically the same as we have on the first group printing. 
But this press has an additional set of rollers called 

When this method of printing 
i steel roller, covered with a sheep 
skin leather was used, a very hard and heavy roller. 
These rollers were used for a great many years; even 


the dampener rolls 


; ; 


irst came into use 


today some lithographers swear by and still use them 


One day a progressive young man invented a method 


y 
of making a roller from vulcanized linseed oil. This 
roller was soon adopted as standard equipment. To 
lav there are man kinds of rollers made from rubber 
wr from synthetic products 


Action of the Dampening Rollers 


\< previously mention l. the offset press has an 
xtra set of rollers known as the dampening rollers 


No doubt you wonder what their use is. Please keep 


in mind that an offset press offsets the image from an 


etched or otherw1 hemically prepared zim plate 
to a rubber blanket. Of course, vou must realize that 
he rollers are inked across the length of the surface 


ind naturally would mk up the entire plate. The re 


sult would be a solid ink offset across the entire plate, 


and, of course tne mages ot the etched plate would 
m 1OSsT 

The offset press inventor worked out a system of 
dampening the plate lightly, which leaves the etched 
part of the plate d his dampening is done by the 
lampener rollers, which are then followed by the ink 
ing rollers The ink, being of an oil base, will not 
mix with the water and naturally will be deposited 
only on the dry etched part of the plate. The bal- 


ance of the plate, being 


~ 


moist, repels the ink 


There is one more use for rubber rollers, which ts 
worth mentioning This is in connection with water 
color amiline inks Rubber rollers found a great wel 


S| 
ome in this kind of printing 


Now we come to the last 


also called Entagho, printing ( printed on con 


eroup—gravure printing 
(sravure, 
which ts 


tinuous paper rolls), uses only one rolle: 


known as the impression roller. These rollers are 
usually quite heavy as they are used to press the papet 
into the etchings of the copper cylinder 

lhe next item used in the graphic arts is the blanket 
There are three kinds of blankets: (1) Underlay 
blankets for 2) Underlay for make 


ready on small ‘presses, and (3) Offset blankets 


| 
new Spape i. 


Group 1, the direct printing from plates for 
paper presses, uses an impression blanket and draw 
These blankets and draw 


sheets are used to prevent the ink from offsetting 


news 
sheet in addition to rollers 
Chere are various methods in use today | believe 
the most extensively used method is two rubber under 
Che drawsheet is stretched 
over the two underlays They are usually made of 
nitro-cellulose, but tl 


lavs and one drawsheet 


vere are a few drawsheets on the 
market made of synthetic plastics. The rubber under 
lay blanket is usually about .065 inch and a drawsheet is 
ihout .030 inch 
by repelling 
as you know, is printed from 
rolls of paper. As the ‘paper runs through the press 
it is first printed on one side and instantaneously it is 
printed on the other side. As the ink of the first im 
pression is not dry, it would offset on the impression 
cylinder. Naturally, the paper will pick up the ink 
from the cylinder when the second impression is made. 
The newspaper would have double printed lines and 
would look dirtv and smeared \ drawsheet or 
blanket nitro-cellulose, Thiokol, neoprene, 


to explain what is meant 
ink | he newspapetl 
pa] 


| shall now try 


made of 
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chlorinated rubber or other synthetic products, will 
repel the ink and will give a clean printed paper. 

Group 2 uses a very light blanket with a thickness 
about .020 inch. These blankets or underlays are used 
to preserve the make-ready, which is a stiff manila 
paper ; it also saves the wear of type or plate 

Group 3 calls for an offset blanket. As previously 
explained, this blanket receives the image from an 
etched zine plate. Of course, this etched plate is as 
perfect as it can be made and in turn the blanket 
also has to be perfect, as the paper is printed from 
the blanket and any imperfectons on the blanket, even 
the tiniest dot or pin hole, will show up on the paper. 

In the operation of the offset process there are three 
cylinders, instead of the usual two cylinders of the 
type printing. The first cylinder has the etched zinc 
plate, which receives the ink from the form roller 
\ rubber blanket is stretched, as tight as a drum. 
around the second cylinder. The etched cylinder, 
being inked, offsets the image on the blanket. The 
third cylinder, of course, is the tympan or impression 
cylinder ; the paper passes between the blanket and im- 
pression cylinder and, at the same time, the 
pressed against the blanket cylinder and the image 
is offset onto the paper. 

\ blanket for an offset press has to be well bal 
anced to obtain the best results. For instance, the 
surface has to be such that it will carry the ink cor 
rectly, 


paper IS 


and so that it does not become sticky It is 
inked always on the same spot For example, in 
printing playing cards, the ace of hearts is always 
hit” on the same spot. Naturally, being used in the 
same place, say for a million or more times, that spot 
will be pretty well inked; should the compound not 
I balanced the blanket will either start to 
emboss or engrave with the result that fine prints or 
halftones become very heavy and blurry. 

Besides rollers and blankets, there is another item 
which has become quite important during the last few 
vears and that is printing plates made of rubber and 
more recently of Thiokol, neoprene and Bakelite. All 
of these plates have been used ver\ successfully. 
While in London, England, last | had the 
pleasure of seeing the first rubber plate to be used 
for printing the English pound note. 
eral advantages in printing from rubber plates instead 
of from metal plates, including the fact that the rollers 
will last longer, since they do not become scratched 
or damaged as the rubber gives slightly. 

In recent years rubber latex has been put to use in 
the book binding trade. Also, rubber cements are used 
for make-ready. Besides these items there is a cut- 
ting strip used, which is made of rubber about one 
inch square. These strips are used on newspaper 
presses for cutting the paper after it has been folded. 


ve correctly 


Vear, 


There are sev- 


Robac Gamma—A New Accelerator 
NEW accelerator, said to be particularly suitable 
for low temperatures, has been dev eloped by 
Robinson Brothers, Ltd., Oldbury, Birmingham, Eng 
land. Cures with the new accelerator, termed Robac 
Gamma, can be obtained in 24 hours at room tempera- 
ture, according to the company, but by varying the per- 
centage of accelerator a wide range of curing times ts 
securable. Although extremely fast, it can be handled 
in works processes with ordinary care. It is especially 
recommended for self-curing cements, self-curing 
proofings and compounding by absorption from or- 
ganic solutions, and is said to work well without zinc 
oxide in latex. Robinson Brothers recommends the 
use of 1% of Robac Gamma with 1 to 2% of sulfur. 


> nll 
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MONSANTO’S NEW RUBBER LABORATORY—IN PICTURES 





The Rubber Service Laboratories Division, Mon- but have individual controls; Center, Right: a view 
santo Chemical Company, recently opened a new of the testing room (which 1s air conditioned) ; 
and extensive laboratory in Akron. The photos re- Lower, Left: a close-up of the apparatus in the 
produced above tell a complete story of the new testing room for testing all types of rubber stock 


laboratory’s equipment and adaptability to research, and fabrics; Lower, Kight: three different size 
as follows: Top: a general view of the curing sec- Geer ovens are on the table in this scene, while 


tion of the laboratory, with presses, heaters and adjacent to the table is an R.S.L. modification of 
Center, Left: the three mills the India flexing machine and next is a DuPont 


boilers on the right; 
flexing machine. Photos, courtesy of Monsanto. 


in this experimental line are all driven by one motor 








Vistanex—A Polymerized Hydrocarbon 


KSEMBILING a pure white crepe rubber in ap 


I 
pearance, Vistanex, a polymerized hydrocarbon 


hain Structure as been developed bi 


‘) 
, t] 
~~ i 


\dvance Solvents and Chemical Corporation, New 
n all petroleum distillates, 


n Toluol, in turpentine and in some chlorinated soly 
©) and } 1! soluble n alcohols, esters, ketones yveve 
table ols, et it is a specific gravity of approx 
nately 0.90 (7.5 pou s per gallon) 

Vistanex is compatible with such materials as rub 
ber, paraffin vaxes in general. asphalts ind peti 
latums fo most xtures if imparts a decided plas 

zing action, pa ularly at low temperatures. 
Pitches pet olatums na paramin may be blended to 
le rublye pounds Ot good flexibility and 
elasticity. It is incompatible, however, with chlorin 
ted rubber .c¢ well s with cellulose esters or ethers 
and most o e 4 ( icquer plasticizers. 


\lixing f Vistanex with most other materials is 


rapidly and eff el omplished, according to its 
manutacturel by successively milling into it small 
amounts of the other ingredients. Prolonged exposure 
above 250 | tends to depolymerize and soften 


it iltthough one type ot \istanex (No ) 18 propor- 


tionately more stable than others. Exposure to sun 


light and air produces no such oxidation or harden 
in Vistanex as occurs with rubber. Free chlorine 


‘ ] ] 
oxidizes it slowly 


nit 


Compounds of Vistanex Medium with up to 25% 
of rubber, neoprene o Phiokol exhibit remarkable 
resistance to chemicals. cording \dvance engi 
neers. These mixed compounds exhibit improved 
characteristics with regard to cold flow, etc., over 
Vistanex alone Vistanex mav be dissolved togethet 


with rubber in cements to improve aging, lessen per 


meability to gases and moisture and to secure other 
advantages Milled ixtures should have the accel 
erators, sulfur, et vorked into the rubber separately. 
Phis rubber should hen be n tilled Into the Vistanex 
and fillers then added Since Vistanex does not cure 
by itself it may generally be ignored in calculating 
the sulfur content of rubber mixtures 

Substitution of 15 to 25% of Vistanex Medium 
for rubber in a compound is said to improve resis 
tance to vegetable oils and fats. More than 50% 
substitution seems required to secure maximum chem 


1 


ical and ozone resistance iccording to Advance 
Thermotite Adhesive 


YAID to give the strongest bond of any like material 
the market. Thermotit 1] fp aE ee 
x on the narKketl, { oO ( cnesive S peeing fea 


tured by the Bloomingdale Rubber Company. Chester. 


Pennsylvania. This adhesive, reported to adhere when 
hot just as well as vhen old, IS used ror bonding 
rubber to any kind of metal (although it will not pro 
duce good results when used against bronze), glass, 


plastic, hard rubber, et Thermotite 1s shipped on 
holland cloth 
In application the holland side is placed next to 


the rul 


ber and the open side next to the metal or other 
surtace. The rubber and adhesive 1s then vulcanized 
maintained to hold the ad 


hesive in good contact with the other surface. Al- 


with sufficient pressure 


though where metal is concerned it is not necessary 
to brass plate the metal, the surface must be clean 
and free from oily substances and loose scale. The 
adhesive compound is flat curing and may be cured 
13 minutes at 60 pounds of steam or 4 hours at the 
same pressure. Since DPG is used in the Thermotite 


+ 


1e 
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ompound, a compatible accelerator must be used in 
the adjacent compound. 
lhe bonding surface of Thermotite is not tacky, 


nor can it be made tacky by means of solvents. Only 
the non-tacky surface has adhesive properties in this 
material. This surface will not move from its original 
point of contact with the metal or other surface. If 
the rubber, back of ‘the surface, overflows sideways 
and comes in contact with the metal, it will not adhere 
to it. Thermotite may not be milled and re-calendered. 
\ny action which tends to destroy its physical 
p will destroy the adhesive qualities, according to its 
manufacturer 

In 


rorm wit 


make- 


lining tanks and drums, a liner is built up on a 
h the laver of rubber next to the form and 
the non-tacky surface rolled on to the outside, so 
that when the liner is removed from the form and 
placed in the metal drum the non-tacky surtace will be 
next to the metal. The liner should be built a few 
neches taller than the drum itself and supported with 
strip of metal. The drum is then filled with boiling 


water, no water being allowed to get between the drum 


~ 


and the adhesive. This forces the air out between the 
drum and the liner. The final step is placing the 


lined drum in a vulcanizer. 


Abalyn and Hercolyn 


g WO new solvents, Abalyn (methvl abreta and 
Hercolyn (hydrogenated methyl abietate), for 
use with rubber, chlorinated rubber and other rubber 


derivatives, as well as for a large numbet nat 
and synthetic resins, have been developed by the Her- 
Company, Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 
\lthough each solvent has individual characteristics, 
they are both said to be useful in the formulation of a 
number of thermoplastic and pressure-sensitive ad 
hesive products \balyn, a chemically reactive prod- 
uct, will combine with oxygen and with certain types of 
phenolic resins, while Hercolyn, a more stable material 
which is chemically unreactive, will not under 
reaction. 


cules Powder 


o such 


~ 


Neither of the two solvents contain water-soluble 
icids and do not yield acidity from hydrolysis 
composition at temperatures to which any 
Films containing Abal 
exposure to air and light to about the same extent as 
films containing 
as zine oxide, 1 Hercolyn undergoes 
considerably less discoloration than Abalyn Both 
solvents dissolve rubber, polycyclo rubber ( Pliolite), 
ethyl cellulose, chlorinated rubber Tornesit ), ete. 
They do not boil under atmospheric pressure, their 


decreasing with increasing temperature. 


lacquer may 
be safely heated yn vellow on 
ester gum. Opaque pigments, such 


etard yellowing. 


viscosity 
They are stable up to approximately 350° C. when 
incipient decomposition begins 

When used to form resinous adhesives, the ne 
solvents are said to give increased protection against 
moisture penetration, resistance to sweating from 
the resin, and superior power to adhere to non-porous 
surfaces, such as metal foil, megal, highly sized paper, 
lacquered surfaces and cellulose foils. For pressure- 
sensitive adhesives, Hercolyn may be formulated into 
five adhesive bases, according to Hercules, each base 
having its own peculiar properties. A rubber-Her- 
colyn base, for example, is said to be extremely tacky 
and possessed of low film strength, while a Pliolite- 
Hercolyn base has a comparatively high film strength. 
Because of the solvent power of Abalyn and Hercolyn 
finished adhesives can be prepared by the incorporation 
of various waxes and resins through heating or 
solution 
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Twenty Years of Progress 


In the two previous issues we presented a number of reviews or digests 

covering developments which have taken place in the various branches of 

the rubber industry during the past two decades, written by leading authori- 

ties in their respective fields. These reviews are being published in connec- 

tion with the 20th Anniversary of THE RUBBER AGE. Those published 

herewith complete the series, which, collectively, presents a panoramic view 
of the rubber industry’s progress since 1917. 


Development of Rubber Powder 
By Royce J. Noble 


nsulting Chemist and author of ‘Latex in Industry”’ 


ILTHOUGH rubber powder has been made com 
A mercially for only a few years, development 
work on this material began about fifteen years ago. 
The earliest forms of rubber powder were quite un- 
satisfactory for general use, because of either the 
high amount of non-rubber materials used in their 
preparation, or the large particle size obtained. It has 
been recognized for some time that with the elimina- 
tion of these faults, rubber powder possesses certain 
advantages not encountered in any other form of rub 
ber; this is particularly true as to ease of compound- 
ing Operations, economy in power consumption, and 
adaptability to many new and specialized uses. 

One of the earliest attempts to make rubber powder 
was that of Westcott, using hemoglobin as a protec- 
tive agent in the latex, which was powdered by spray- 
drying. In this process, as also in Stams’ process 
several vears later, a comparatively large amount of 
non-rubber material was found necessary in order to 
prevent the rubber particles from adhering to one an- 
other after drying. In a process developed at the Im 
perial Institute a coarse crumb is obtained by disin 
tegration of a coagulum, which may contain modify- 
ing agents, between the tight rolls—a process which 
does not permit the formation of a fine powder. A 
process developed by the Dunlop Rubber Company 
involves the addition of a large amount of fillers to 
the latex, resulting in its coagulation and pulveriza 
tion. Such a product, of course, is limited in use 

In the deSchepper process, latex with added pro 
tective colloid is sprayed onto a drying surface, such 
as a steel belt, and rapidly dried to form a powder. 
The particles are brushed off after dusting with zinc 
stearate to prevent adhesion. Another process which 
involves the use of only a small amount of non-rubber 
materials and which results in a rubber powder of 
fine particle size, comprises the flocculation of latex 
containing a small amount of protective colloid. This 
process yields a nearly pure rubber powder which 
does not easily cohere. 

The uses to which rubber powder may be pul fall 
into two general classifications: those in which it 1s 
used to replace smoked sheets or crepe rubber in 
standard operations, and those which are outside the 
rubber industry as such. In each of these fields it is 
finding an ever increasing number of new applications. 


In the rubber industry it presents two outstanding 
advantages, viz.: the ease of handling and compound- 
ing and saving in power. It readily mixes in the dry 
state with all compounding agents and may be broken 
down on the rubber mill in approximately half the time 
required for smoked sheets. In many instances no 
milling is required, particularly if a very fine powder 
is used. It may be mixed readily with other fine com- 
pounding materials, including fibers, and satisfactory 
products obtained by merely molding and vulcanizing 
under suitable conditions. Such direct molding per- 
mits the production of the greatest variety of inexpen 
sive rubber articles. Alternatively, compounding 
agents of any kind may be introduced with the latex 
at the time the rubber powder is prepared. In this 
way a composition ready for direct molding of all 
types of rubber articles is obtained. 

Outside the rubber industry, compounded rubber 
powders have found many uses; in particular it has 
met with favor in the plastics industry, as well as in 
other types of manufacture, heretofore not familiar 
with the use of rubber. It has been found possible 
to prepare a completely compounded rubber powder 
which the molder can use in molds previously employed 
with Bakelite or similar materials and without invest- 
ment in rubber machinery of any kind. The powder 
can be pre shaped and then placed directly in the 
molds, and after a short cure, removed in accordance 
with the general procedure to which the plastics 
molder is accustomed. Furthermore, rubber powder 
may be used directly with other molding materials in 
powdered form, to modify their characteristics. 

Rubber powder may also be used without com 
pounding or other preliminary treatment for chemical 
processing such as chlorination, oxidation and_ the 
like, to produce rubber derivatives which are of great 
general interest at the present time. The rubber be 
ing in a very fine condition, presents a large surface 
for reaction directly with the chemicals employed, thus 
eliminating the cost of solvent. 

It may also be applied to fabrics, metal surfaces, 
etc., as a non-corroding coating. Similarly, it may 
be used in preparing matte surfaces. Suitably com- 
pounded with fibers, or mineral substances, it has been 
used as a floor surfacing, for roadways, and for heat 
and sound insulation. 
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Insulated Wire in the Past Twenty Years 
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PTCHE insulated wire industry has seen probably 

| more changes in the past twenty years than has 
any other branch of rubber manufacturing. It has 
had its own special developments as well as having 
participated in the advances common to all rubber 
technology. There is little doubt that the next twenty 
years will witness equally important accomplishments. 

The rubber insulating compounds of to-day resemble 
but remotely those in use in 1917. At that time the 
sulfur content was relatively high and many ingredients 
were used whose function was little understood. The 
high sulfur had a strong tendency to corrode con 
ductors and the compounds were usually of a relatively 
low rubber content. Hard fine Brazilian Para was 
still being used extensively although a few companies 
had standardized on plantation rubbers. Reclaimed 
rubbers were of a poor grade and great care was 
needed in their selection to prevent the harming of 
electrical properties. There was practically no rubber 
insulation compounded with organic accelerators and, 
of course, antioxidants, as such, were missing entirely. 
Carbon black as a re-enforcing agent was practically 
unknown and there would have been no place for it 
in the wire industry. 

This state of affairs has changed completely, paral 
leling the advances in all rubber technology during the 
period Accelerators, lowered sulfur, antioxidants, 
plantation rubber, etc., have become the standard prac 
tice of the industry The newer synthetic rubber 
like materials, such as Thiokol, neoprene, and Koro 
seal are available for ozone and oil resistance. Im 
provements in rubber filling materials have been ac 
complished 

An important change in the industry was the intro 
duction of hard service rubber jackets for the mechani 
cal protection of portable cords and cables. The use 
of carbon black in tire tread compounds was duplicated 
in these jackets. Their utility was further enhanced by 
the use of selenium, resulting in increased abrasion re 
lheir service life was infinitely greater than 
when braided cotton coverings were used. Probably 


sistance 


this type of jacket construction has been the greatest 


By John T. Blake 
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single factor in the successful electrification of mines 
in the United States. 

Twenty years ago no attention was paid to the ab- 
sorption of water by rubber although it was common 
knowledge that submarine cables were almost univers- 
ally insulated with the expensive gutta-percha and that 
successful underground cables were lead sheathed. The 
discovery that deproteinized rubber is waterproof and 
the development of practical methods for its com- 
mercial production has changed the picture. Insulat- 
ing compounds containing deproteinized rubber are 
now being used extensively on submarine and non- 
leaded underground cables. 

Years ago it was a common practice to use the same 
rubber compounds for all types of electrical services. 
Through extensive research, the compounds are now 
design for their specific uses. Special ones are used 
for low capacity and power factor, for light and ozone 
resistance, for oil resistance, for low water absorption 
and for long life. 

Accelerated aging tests had not been developed 
twenty years ago, but if the insulating compounds of 
that day had been subjected to them the life ex- 
pectancy would have been but a few vears. The use 
of high acceleration and low sulfur supplemented by 
selenium, tellurium and antioxidants has resulted in 
the so-called super-aging insulating compounds whose 
probable life is well over 100 years. Such compounds 
are also particularly adapted for exposure to relatively 
high service temperatures. 

The use of latex or vulcanized latex for the insulat- 
ing of wire is a development of interest. The rubber 
must be deproteinized but when applied as insulation it 
results in electrical properties equivalent to those ob- 
tained with ordinary compounds of four times the 
thickness. Such insulated wire is normally used in 
control and telephone cables and the thin wall of ‘n- 
sulation produces smaller, cheaper, lighter and mort 
easily installed cables. Vulcanized latex has found a 
use in the jacketing of small lamp and appliance cords 
and such cords are noted for their excellent appearance 
and serviceability. 


Twenty Years in Rubber Footwear 
By Robert C. Kelley 


Purchasing Agent, Converse Rubber Company 


UBBER footwear is one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, manufacturing industries in the rub- 
ber field, dating back to pre-Civil War days and the 
time of Charles Goodyear, whose discovery of vul- 
canization gave it its first impetus. This fact is borne 
out by the existence of “Goodyear” trademarks on 
the footwear of three out of the ten companies in the 
field today 
But we are concerned here with the history of the 
past twenty years, and for all practical purposes, 
we might confine it to the last ten, for this is the decade 
when real progress in chemistry, production, and dis- 
tribution have wrought the most radical changes in 
the industry. The end of the War found the footwear 
plants running along in about the same way that they 
had for the previous fifty or seventy-five years 


Litharge was the basic accelerator, cures were six or 
seven hours long, mostly in box heaters, the product 
Was quite porous and compared to today’s standard 
of poor quality, factory seconds were high, production 
was largely on an individual making basis, while labor 
saving machinery beyond the mill room was practically 
unknown. 

Even the styles showed little change. Women’s 
overshoes were of the buckle type, with black wool 
jersey uppers, black fleece linings and black soles. 
Rubber footwear seemed destined to go down into 
the ages in the same, somber, conventional manner. 
But the force of circumstances decreed otherwise. A 
series of mild winters, the swift growth of the auto- 
mobile, and the use of mechanized equipment to clear 
away snow in the large centers, forced the industry 
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to depend upon something else beside utility and neces- 
sity to sell its product. Style and color, first in tab- 
rics then in rubber, were employed to dress up the 
product and give it more eye appeal. 

Chemistry played an important part in this. Or- 
ganic acceleration displaced litharge, cures were short- 
ened to an hour or two, pressure vulcanizers hitherto 
only used for boots and heavy goods were used for 
the entire line, and the old porosity and blister troubles 
uisappeared. Shoes became lighter in weight, longer 
wearing, and neater in appearance. In the early 
.wenties, five dollars at retail was the yeneral price 
tor a woman’s galosh. Today, madam can buy a 
better product for ninety-eight cents. 

The depression laid a heavy hand on the footwear 
industry. First, the export trade which used to amount 
to 15° of the volume was lost. Secondly, changed 
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weather conditions and overproduction created un- 
wieldy surpluses of merchandise. Thus an industry 
that did 125 million dollars worth of business in 1929 
saw it shrink to 33 millions in 1932. But the industry 
tightened its belt and modernized. Mass production, 
conveyors, improved machinery, shorter production 
times, all played their part in revamping the foot 
wear plants. Some of the older units were closed 
and production consolidated in the more efficient plants. 
Bit by bit the sales volume has expanded so that in 
1936 the industry, as a whole, made money again. 

Experience is a great teacher. While the lessons of 
the past twenty years in rubber footwear have been 
learned at bitter cost, nevertheless, we who have 
lived and fought through this period know that the 
footwear industry is now abreast of the times and 
will move forward with them. 


Sponge Rubber—Twenty Years of Progress 
By R. R. Olin 


R. R. Olin 


YPONGE rubber manufacture in the dark ages of 
S 1917 prior to the advent of THE RuBBER AGE was 
in art surrounded by the traditional secrecy of the old 
fashioned rubber manufacturer, and was then confined 
to a very limited “initiated few.” At that time the 
process, which it is believed originated in Russia, con- 
sisted in destre ying the nerve of the rubber by exces- 
sive milling and the addition of inordinate amounts of 
softeners, addition of ammonium carbonate for blow- 
ing, vulcanizing in open steam, and putting through a 
wringer to break the cells and cutting in to sponges. 
Semi-molded truss pads were probably one of the 
first items manufactured. Here sodium bicarbonate 
was substituted. 

With the advent of stearic acid and increasing use of 
organic accelerators, it was possible to obtain a larger 
volume of gas from soda and to materially shorten 
cures. These factors made possible the production of 
a larger variety of molded sponge products of varying 
apparent density and variable cell size. Among such 
products may be mentioned both hard and soft rubber 
sponged sheets for various industries, seat cushions, 
kneeling pads, mattresses, upholstery, ete. 

The patent literature shows many methods of form- 
ing gas for blowing sponge, e.g., urea, carbide and 
water, metallic aluminum and an alkali or acid, fer- 
ments like yeast, etc. It is believed, however, that for 
conventional methods of sponge manufacture soda ac- 
tivated by stearic and similar organic acids is the most 
practical gas forming method. 

Quite recently there have been developed very ef- 
ficient chemical rubber plasticizers that avoid the use 
of expensive mechanical softening, or large amounts 
of non-reinforcing softeners such as oils, fats and fac- 
tice. In common with all other branches of the rub- 
ber industry there have been developed mechanical 
methods for continuous production of many articles. 

In the early twenties there was developed in Europe 
a method of production of rubber “foam”, or “ex- 
panded rubber’, a sponge rubber material of very low 
density, and yet very tough and resilient. Essentially 
this process consisted in dissolving in or adsorbing 
into a vulcanized rubber compound an inert gas such 
as nitrogen or carbon dioxide under very high pres- 
sure (3,000 to 12,000 pounds per square inch), vul- 
canizing while still under pressure, and subsequently 
releasing the pressure. Later modifications permitted 
molding definite shapes by this process. Due to the 
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high pressures required it has not been extensively 
used. Quite recently there has been developed in the 
United States a modification of this process that utilizes 
much lower gas pressures (850 pounds per square 
inch or less) and which produces sponge of many dif- 
ferent textures. This method appears to have some 
commercial possibilities. 

As early as 1916 there was issued a British patent 
for the manufacture of sponge from latex. However, 
it is only in very recent years that latex sponge has 
been commercially manufactured. One successful 
process consists in adding to a vulcanizable liquid latex 
mixture delayed action jelling chemicals and foam pro- 
ducing materials. The latex is then agitated, either 
mechanically, or by blowing a gas into it, to cause 
foaming. It is then poured into open molds, where 
it is heated at relatively low temperature to cause 
jelling, vulcanization, and evaporation of the water. 

A method for producing microporous rubber such as 
storage battery separators, and other filtering plates 
of either hard or soft rubber, is to vulcanize liquid 
latex compositions in such a way as to retain the water 
in the article during vulcanization and so form micro- 
pores. There are many modifications of this method 
such as incorporating adsorbtive materials ; incorporat- 
ing solid materials in finely pulverized state, to be 
subsequently dissolved out; vulcanizing in stages to 
permit evaporation of water during vulcanizing; ete. 

Another recent method proposes freezing the liquid 
vulcanizable latex and subsequently vulcanizing in 
such a manner as to prevent evaporation of water dur- 
ing vulcanization. Still another method proposes to 
spray liquid vulcanized or vulcanizable latex in very 
fine separate particles onto a surface in such a way as 
to form a porous rubber product. . 

In view of the fact that twenty years ago sponge 
rubber was an art rather than a science, its develop- 
ment has possibly been more rapid during this period 
than that of most other rubber products. This develop- 
ment has been very materially assisted by many fac- 
tors. It has taken advantage of the use of organic ac- 
celerators and antioxidants and plasticizers. The 
working out of satisfactory methods of shipping and 
processing liquid latex has made possible economical 
production of new and better articles. The increasing 
application of rubber in automotive manufacture has 
probably been a greater stimulant to sponge rubber de- 
velopment than to other lines. 
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circuit. The galvanometer is free from mechanical 
engagement at all times, and this, plus its low moment 


7 
New Equipment of inertia, permits rapid balancing and control actions, . 
. ] 




















according to Tagliabue. The average speed of the ; 
= ; multiple point instrument is less than 15 seconds per 
Taylor Binoc Thermometers 
EVELOPMENT of a new thermometer tubing 
|) known as Einoc, has eliminated the difficulty of 
readu ndustrial thermometers at close range and 
imc ig favorable lighting conditions only, a 
ling to the Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch 
este N. } Industrial thermometers sold under the 
- 
point and the accuracy is guaranteed to 0.1%. The 
Celectray is said to be the first instrument in which 
the problem of stopping a moving light-beam on the 
edge ot a photoelectric cell with speed and precision 
has been solved. 
Two New Schrader Instruments ' 
-T°WO new instruments a gauge developed for 
servicing pneumatic tires on tractors and an 
adapter for adding water to tractor tires have been 
introduced by the A. Schrader’s Son Division of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥., The gauge has a calibration range from the 
low pressure of 4 pounds up to 50 pounds in 1 pound 
graduations. It is built on the Schrader direct action q 
principles and is described as an accurate testing in 
strument tor learning the exact pressure needed to 
assure best results under all weather or operating 
conditions. The new adapter quickly couples standard 
_ e-m2 ncorporating Binoc tubing, are garden hose to tire valves, a feature being a deflator 
said \ ng advantages: more than button which releases air that becomes trapped as 
twice the accust | angle of ~vision combined with the water rises in the tractor tire, making it possible y 
‘igh magnification of tl e mercury column: binoculat to use water under any pressure. Even the force of 
Visio! readab h both eves at normal dis 
tances: triple-lens construction gathers three times as 
much light and neentrates it behind the mercury Right: Schrader pneumatic gauge. ‘ 
umn, maku lumn stand out in sharp reliet ; Below: Schrader hose adapter 
elimination of emptv-bore reflections by determined 
ens angle and ex led opaque background; and in ) 
roved levibility b ise of bold, black numerals and 
vraduations on a cream-tinted, non-tarnishing scale 
he avi ’ Rinoc Thermometers includes all ' 
ep ypul ir straiyl ingle and handled types 








Tag Celectray Recorder ' 

RADICALLY ne ype of recorder, in which 
A 1 Sensitive rror galvanometer is the controlling 
element, has been developed and introduced undet 
the name of “Celectray” by the C. J. Tagliabue Mfg 
Company, Brooklyn, N. ¥ \n imertialess beam ot 
geht in the galvanometer takes the place of the cus j 
omat ( pointer The beam of light ’ 
passes e “controlling edge” of a screen in moving ~ 4 
n and off a phototube, thus operating relays which =. - 
in turn control a reversing motor which drives the 
moving mta he Wheatstone bridge or poten gravity will work if the air is allowed to escape as 
trometer The phototube is not a calibrated element the water in the tire increases in volume, according 
but serves only to detect the direction of the light to Schrader engineers. Water is recommended for 
beam and bru oe the galvanometer to zero deflection, use in tractor tires to take the place ot weights when 
according to the null method of balancing an electric increased traction is necessary. 
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Proceedings of the 39th Annual Meeting. (Vol. 36). Pub- 
lished by the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Penna. In two 
parts, 6 x 9 in. each. $6.00 per part in cloth binding; 
$7.00 in half-leather 


Reports from 45 standing committees are included in 
Part I of the Proceedings, as well as some 115 tentative 
specifications and test methods, either newly published 
i revised in 1936. This part, which has 1245 pages, 1n- 
corporates a detailed report from Committee D-11 on 
Rubber Products The second part of this volume is 
devoted to technical papers, 50 of them in all. Five of 
the papers comprise the Symposium on the Limitations 
of Laboratory and Service Tests in Evaluating Rubber 
Included in the list of subjects discussed in 
tension-impact tests, 


Products 

ther papers are high-velocity 

damage and overstress in the fatigue of ferrous materials 
and creep tests on lead and lead alloys. The second 
part has 846 pages 

* 

Rubber Peptizing Agent — RPA No. 2. (Report No 
198 ) E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Rubber 
Chemicals Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 6% x 
91% in. 12 pp 

This report contains a full description of RPA No. 2, 
briefly explains what it does and tells how to use it. In 
the latter respect details are given for its use in con- 
nection with breaking down rubber on a mill, for break- 
ie down rubber in a Banbury, for direct mixing from un- 


broken down rubber, in reclaimed rubber, for the prepara- 


tion of cements, for making liquid rubber, ete Ad- 
vantages of the material are stressed, while its com- 
pounding characteristics are given. The booklet includes 
a number of charts and tables 
* 
Rubber, Its History and Uses. (Reprinted from the 
Encyclopedia Americana) By R. E. Powers. B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 7 x 10 in. 8 pp. 


Tracing the history of rubber from its discovery and 
primitive use by South American natives through to 
present-day methods of production and research, Mr. 
Written in an easy 
to-read style, the author devotes considerable space to 


Powers has done an excellent job 


the development of the rubber manufacturing industry in 
this country, interspersing his historical notes with com- 
ment on the effect of each new important discovery 
and invention to the general public A number of the 
ore important uses of rubber are briefly discussed 
« 
Twenty-Eighth Report of the Council. Rubber Growers’ 
Association, Inc., 19 Fenchurch Street, London, E. C. 
3, England. 6 x 9% in. 58 pp 


Activities of the various committees of the R. G. A. 
during 1936 are reported in this book, that of the Propa- 
ganda Committee revealing that special attention has 
been paid.to developing the uses of rubber in agriculture, 
railways, the mining industry, textiles and paints. The 
report reveals that in the future the activities of the 
echnical Research and Development of New Uses Com- 
mittee will be absorbed into those of the recently or- 
ganized British Rubber Research Board, brought into 
existence by the signatories of the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee 

o 
Tips on Cable Uses. General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 4 pp. 8 x 10% in 


More than twenty different types of insulated cable are 
illustrated and briefly described in this pamphlet. They 
embrace types suitable for installation underground, over- 
head, underwater, in buildings, on bridges, etc., as well as 
for portable equipment, for apparatus and for general uses 
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Productivity as a Remedy for Inflation. By Allen W. 
Rucker in collaboration with N. W. Pickering. Pub- 
lished by Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ine., Ansonia, 
Conn. 3% x7 in. 16 pp. 


Covering three periods of the business cycle, this 2lIst 
edition of the series of booklet-editorials by the co- 
authors, refutes the contention that re-employment of the 
unemployed is to be achieved by reducing productivity 
per capita. The co-authors claim that the industries with 
the highest efficiency and employing the fewest persons 
per $100,000 of conversion values show the best records 
for increasing and maintaining total employment, and 
cite statistics from several industries to prove their point 

@ 

Uses of Rubber in Commercial Horticulture. By Alex- 
ander Hay. Published by the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 19 enchurch St., London, E. C. 3, 
England. 16 pp x 8% in 


F 


Sixth in the series of rubber and agriculture bulletins 
prepared for the Rubber Growers’ Association by the au- 
thor, its agricultural liaison officer, this latest bulletin 
treats with the use of rubber in horticulture, particularly 
pneumatic-tired equipment A rubber-slotted pad used 
as a tree tie and the use of rubber fittings for cloches (in 
cultivation of vegetables under glass) are also described 
and illustrated in the bulletin. 

- 
The Social Security Act — What It Is and What It Does. 
Business Information Division, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C. 8 x 10% in. 25 pp 


This analysis of the Social Security Act has been pre 
pared to answer the many questions that have arisen in 
connection with the act itself, its operation and its ad- 
ministration. A feature of the analysis is a section de- 
voted to the Act’s unemployment compensation angles 
Every manufacturer concerned with Social Security should 
secure a copy of this book 

7 
“If I Only Had That Book.” (Catalog No. 4). Chemi- 
cal Publishing Co. of New York, 148 Lafavette St., 
New York City 5% x 8 in. 136 pp 


Technical books from publishers throughout the world 
are briefly described in this catalog, together with the 
names of authors and the price. Books on organic chem- 
istry, analytical chemistry, theoretical chemistry, techni 
cal and scientific dictionaries, chemical engineering, ceramics, 
rubber, resins, gums, latex, etc., are listed \ valuable catalog 
for all industrial libraries 

* 
Tag Celectray Pyrometers. (Catalog No. 1101C). C. J 
Tagliabue Mfg. Company, Park and Nostrand Ave- 
nues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 8% x 1lin. 16 pp 


Containing a number of new developments, this catalog 
lists for the first time the newly-developed High-Speed 
Photoelectrically Balanced Multipoint Recorder developed 
by the company. Several other high-speed photo-electric 
action pyrometers featured by Tagliabue are described 
and illustrated in the catalog, including recorders. in- 
dicators, program controllers, etc 

s 
Industry Discovers Latex. Safetex Co., Inc.. 77 River- 
dale Ave., Port Chester, N. Y. 4% x 6% in. 6 pp. 


Combining a description of the uses of latex as a coat- 
ing material with that of the history of the Safetex 
Company, this booklet also makes mention of several 
actual problems brought to the company’s engineers and 
their solution through the use of latex 
moved to its present location. 

Special Fabricated Processing Equipment. (Bulletin No. 
103.) Edge Moor Iron Works, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 8 pp. 8% x 11 in 


Safetex recently 


The complete line of processing equipment featured by 
the company, including autoclaves, ball mills, pebble mills, 
agitators, digesters, mixers, etc., is briefly described in this 
bulletin. 
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Editorial Comment 


Situation 


TH lichens 
Labor Difficulties ~ ae ad ho Pe A 


Can Be Settled the rubber and other indus 


ries. By tar the majority 


on cupy 


rikes are uncalled for, generally the work ot 
racticed and experienced organizers, but it seems 
lithcult to put an end to the spontaneity on which 
hev are based [he rise of the C.1.O., plus the 
passage of the Wagner Labor Relations Act, put am 


munition into the hands of labor organizers which they 


could not very well overlook \nd so strikes are 
born, weathered and settled 

Lhe past wo months w tnessed two malo! strikes 
n the rubber industry, those occurring at the Firestone 
ind Thermoid tactories Che first was started because 
labor organizers were soliciting memberships in the 


hs, and in all 


company's plant isted two full mont 
lat time a peacetul picket line was maintained. Even 


hough conterence atter conterence tell flat. there was 


no outburst of violence Only at one point, when 
maintenance men left the factory, was there even a 
ugvgestion of trouble ()n the other hand, the Ther 
moid strike was particularly marked by violence, 


reaching a point at one time where the governor of 
the State of New lersey was forced to send state 
roopers to maintain order 

If some body, preterably an impartial fact-finding 


agency, as President Litchheld of Goodvear recently 


sugvested st pped nlo industrial breeches as soon 
is they come to the sSurtace there would probably be 
no such difficulty as a strike which lasts two months, 


uses distress uusands of workers and injures 
1 corporation's standing, or one which ts marked by 
violence necess tating alling out of state troopers 

The suggestion to remedy an evil has been made 


Now what action can be taken? 
* 


JIONEERS of the rub 

Rubber Research re macusts) wen Bi 

nember with what ridicu 

Marches On! lous secrecy manutacturers 

surrounded their processes. 

\ suggestion to gather ‘round the table and compare 
ee ae 


notes was regarded almost as heresy Information was 


as difficult to secure as it was to supply. Countless 


vears were lost as the result of this self-containing 
ittitude 
the World War and continued after its close is part 


of the mdustrv’s history 


How cooperation was finally achieved during 


lo these pioneers recent news of research activi 


ties must be of special interest. Never before has 


there been such a spirit of cooperation as there exists 


today, with the result that the entire industry benefits, 
as does the consumer of rubber products in the long 


run. In this country, such cooperation is best found 
among the members of the Division of Rubber Chem 
istry, A.C.S. The papers presented at the periodic 
meetings reveal the latest data on compounding, test 
ing, etc. The value of the Division’s Crude Rubber 
Committee is rapidly being appreciated 

But rubber is an international commodity, so the 
news that rubber research stations are being organized 
+1 


abroad and that information from each will be handled 


through a central source—an international rubber re 
is especially interesting. 


In accordance with the aim of the signatories of 


search board 


the current Rubber Regulation Agreement, research 
stations have been organized in England, lrance and 
Holland. 


present, the 


\ll three are already in operation. At 
international body to culminate the data 
secured by the individual stations, is being organized. 
This new group cannot help but add vastly to the 
knowledge of the rubber world. Its main purpose is 
to discover new uses for rubber above all else 

[t is certain that American chemists will follow the 
research 


I rhaps they may be asked to 


activities ot the new 


or 
= | 


oup with special 

interest ontribute in 

some wa\ 

+ 

so \L rubber 
goods manufacturers 


~ 


Activity in are enjoying one of the 
Mechanical Goods jest seasons they have had 


in a number of years. The 
basic reason for special activity in this branch of 


the rubber industry is probably due io the fact that 
companies in all lines of endeavor are generally ex 
panding their activities. There is particular activity 
in the building field, where a number of mechanical 
rubber goods items eventually find their way The 
record-breaking production of automobiles is also 
contributing its share. 

To what extent the manufacture of mechanical 
goods has grown in importance to the rubber industry 
as a whole is revealed by statistics recently published 
by Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. These statistics show 
that mechanical goods accounted for 9.9% of all the 
crude rubber consumed in this country in 1936, as 
compared with 5.2% in 1929. It is interesting to note, 
at this point, that the amount of rubber consumed by 
the tire industry dropped from 84.34% of the 1929 
total to 77.14% in 1936, although far more tires were 
produced in the latter year. 

The statistical house’s survey in general was heart 
ening, showing that operations of the entire industry 
during the first quarter of the current year were 
around 90% of theoretical capacity, with production 
being generally 15 to 25% higher than in the first 


quarter of 1936 
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Rubber Division Holds Successful Meeting 


on University of North Carolina Grounds 


140 Members and Guests Hear Presentation of 13 Papers 
and Attend Banquet Held at Chapel Hill Country Club; 
Committee Selected to Name Slate of O fficers for 1938 


PPROXIMATELY 


140 members and guests attended the Spring 


meeting of the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S., held in con- 
junction with the 93rd meeting of the Society, in Chapel Hill, North 


Carolina. 


The Rubber Division sessions were held on April 14 and 15, 


in Manning Hall on the campus of the University of North Carolina. 
H. L. Trumbull (Goodrich), chairman of the Division, presided at both 
sessions. Titles and authors of the 13 papers presented follow 


Frosting of Vulcanized Rubber, W. F 
Tulev. Naugatuck: Effect of /emper- 
ture and Mill-Roll Opening on the Ea 
rusion Oualities of Rubber, A. H. Nel- 
len (Lee Tire); High-Speed Vulcan 
ization of Rubber, A. R. Kemp and J 
H Ingmanson Bell Laboratories) ; 
Votes on Determination of Free Carbon 

Rubber Good E. W. Oldham and 
(Firestone); An 


} ly Harrison, Ir 
{pparatus for the Evaluation of Rub 
vr and Rubber-Like Compositions as 


lthration Absorbers, Felix L. Yerzley 

DuPont): Colloidal Structure of Rub 

vr in Solution, S. D. Gehman and J 

I Field (Goodyear) These papers 

were delivered at the afternoon session 
\pril 14 


7 Papers at Second Session 


These papers were given at the morn 
session on April 15: Purified Rub 
er for Electrical Insulation, A. R 
Kemy (Bell Laboratories); lUnsatura 
tion of Rubber Vulcanized with Nitr 
Compounds and Benzoyl Peroxid 
John T. Blake and Philip R. Bruce 
(Simplex); Scattering in the Near In 
rared as a Measure of Particle Size 
and Stse Distribution, D. L 
and C. E. Barnett (N. J. Zinc); Jm 
bact Resthence in the Testing of Chan 
nel Black, J. H 
Influence of 


Fielding (Goodyear ) > 


Vetallic Oxides on Cer 


tuin Physical Properties of Neoprene, 


Howard W. Starkweather and Herbert 
W. Walker (DuPont); Litharge As A: 
‘lerator for Chloroprene Plastic Poly 

r, W. J. Clapson 
Plastic Efficiency o 
Albertoni (Good- 


year). Discussion followed the pre 


Determining — the 
Rubber. George J 








Gamble 


(Eagle-Picher) ; 
and A Rebound Pendulum Machine for 


sentation of every paper, with consider- 
able debate occurring on Dr. Kemp’s 
paper on purified rubber for electrical 
insulation 

During the first session, Harold Gray 
(Goodrich), chairman of the Crude 
Rubber Committee, presented the fourth 
semi-annual report of that committee 
The report revealed that satisfactory 
methods have been agreed upon for the 
determination of copper and mangan- 
ese in crude rubber and that copies of 
these methods have been sent to inter- 
ested parties in Europe and the Far 
East. A manuscript titled “Specifica- 
tions for Testing the Variability of 
Normal and Concentrated Latex” was 
prepared and revised after criticisms 
were received from various American 
latex compames In its revised state it 
has been sent to several technical or- 
ganizations throughout the world for 
additional criticism and will then be re 


written and prepared for publication 


Seek Crude Rubber Standardization 


Samples of light and dark sheet sent 
from the Far East have again been 
checked by the committee with the same 
results reported as heretofore, €.0., that 
both types of sheet had the same plas- 
ticity and that rate of cure is identical 
Work on plasticity has been continued 
but definite recommendations cannot be 
made as yet. Letters were received from 
several organizations in the Far East ad- 
vising that they are actively engaged in 
educational programs relative to the use 
of proper coagulants to assist in the 
standardization of crude rubber. 

The committee also reported that a 
conducted < 


‘ 


— O 


ing tests were being 


though recommendations could not yet 
be made. In concluding its report, it 
urged the entire industry to insist upon 
receiving a uniformly clean product 
Mr. Gray also told the members and 
guests that research organizations spect 
fically devoted to rubber problems were 
being organized in England, France and 
Holland, and that data reported by 
these three groups would be cleared 
through an International Rubber Re 
search Association. The individual re 
search groups have already been organ 
ized and steps for the international as 
sociation are currently being taken. 


Interest in International Conference 


Called upon by Chairman Trumbull 
during the first session, R. P. Dins 
more (Goodyear) reported that at the 
chairman’s request he had communi- 
cated with many rubber manufacturers 
to determine the number who might 
be interested in presenting papers or 
attending the International Conference 
of the I. R. I. which is to be held in 
London in 1938, and that about 25 
chemists said they would go, 60 were 
in doubt and 10 said they would be glad 
to supply papers even if they could not 
attend 

Mr. Dinsmore then recommended that 
a special committee on papers and one 
on arrangements be appointed to handle 
the details of American participation in 
the conference. Although no appoint- 
ments were made during the two-day 
meeting, Chairman Trumbull has since 
asked Dr. A. R. Kemp (Bell Labora- 
tories) to pass upon the papers which 
will be submitted for presentation at 
the International 
Kemp is also chairman of the Rubber 
Division’s Committee on Papers 

\t the short business meeting held 
after the last paper had been presented 
on April 15, a motion was made. that 
the editor and advertising manager of 
Rubber Chemistry and Technology be 
made members ex officio of the Execu- 


Conference Dr 


tive Committee of the Division. It was 


unanimously approved. Chairman 
Trumbull urged all members to in turn 
urge their respective companies to sup- 
port the publication through advertising 
since it will soon be necessary for it to 
be completely self-supporting 
Although no appointments to the 
Nominating Committee to report nomin- 
ations of new officers for the 1937-38 
season at the Rochester meeting next 
September were made at the meeting 
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Chairma rumb is en ide such ROBERTSON ELECTED Angeles. In September, 1931, he re- 


appointments by rrespondence The turned to Akron as vice-president and 
ommittec lud S. M. Cadwell, as TO HEAD GOODRICH Co. general manager of the tire division, 
hairma ind C. ( i J. N _ and in February of this year became 
Street \ nterest sitor to the ses Following a surprise announcement executive vice-president and a director 
S va Le Bras ent ft the tron lames D. Tew made before a Mr. Robertson is married and has one 
L'nited Stat by the Fre Rubber meeting of the Goodrich 20-Year Club married daughter His chief hobbies 
esea titute Akron on Mav 3, that he would retire are golf and deep-sea fishing He is 


Approximately 22 ttended the ul is president of the company, S. B a member of the City Club of Akron 
t va held at the Chap Robertson, executive vice-president, was and of the Portage Country, Canadian 


Hill Country Cub th ght of Ay and Jonathan clubs 


} kent i ed i 
jua : ege a COMPLETING PLANS 
, ’ Ha 
- FOR RUBBER CONGRESS 
< ‘ i 
; Fs , Plans are rapidly taking shape 
; ic connection with the International Rub 
5 sa talos 1) : , ber Congress whi will be held 
ly , yy Saas Paris on June 28, 29 and 30, in con 
2 Oo junction with the Paris International 


Exhibition The Rubber Congress has 
been organized by the Syndicate of tl 
Rubber and \llied Industries the 
French Association of Rubber Engineers 
ind the Union of Rubber Planters 


GRANT INJUNCTION IN 
SHOE PATENT ACTION 


‘ rdea : : at Indo-China, in collaboration with the 
the lL nites > ‘ ( , 

' Revue Général iu Cadoutchou (JOthiees 

’ e Rob . ; 

\ppea ot the Congress are maintained at 19 
| | ~ : ; { 

nited tate DD Cine Boulevard \lalesherbes aris (38) 





, +} | ’ 

( u I ( > M lhe v é ice e€ phases 
‘ | 

(“orpora I iga yD : the esentat ica yapers 

we ‘ 

Rubhbe | ( , visits t act es a ib tories 

ina ie vil ' ‘ the vicinity Paris ind i banquet 

nth ()} 

| . Latex tec nique Ss the De and 

, ‘ 
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SETTLE STRIKES AT 
FIRESTONE, THERMOID 


Strikes at the plants of the Fire- 
stone and Thermoid companies, which 
lasted two months and one month, re- 
spectively, have been settled. The Fire- 
stone difficulties started on March 3 
when Firestone shut down Plant 2 
employing 2,000 workers, after a group 
of organizers for the union’ began 
soliciting memberships in the plant, 
without union sanction according to re- 
rt. The following day Plant 1, with 


000 employees, was closed, neither 


p 
7, ' 
management nor workers making clear 
the reason for this shut-down. Settle 
ment of the strike occurred on April 
28 and marked the f 


major rubber company had signed an 


rst time that a 


agreement with the United Rubber 
Workers of America 
The agreement, which runs until 
\pril 28, 1938, provides for a standard 
36-hour week, with time and a halt 
I ver 40 hours, and grants collective 
bargaining rights to the union “for such 
ti employees who lesire.”” It 
cludes a clause that before any lay 
fis are made working hours will be 
< luced lt 24 | urs p« week rT 
eight consecutive weeks 
Firestone turther pledges to reemp! \ 
workers without discrimination, not to 


nnance any labor group organization, t 





t 

egotiate on wages | ndustrial con- 
litions warrant, to provide a scale ot 
paid ications, to install a definite 
Sel rity system and to maintain ser\ 

e records for any laid-off employees 
rhe union pledges not to coerce r in 
timidate any employees nor solicit mem 
berships on company time or property 
and agrees not to cause tolerate any 
sit-down I stay-in strikes T other 
stoppage « work The strike was 
peacefully conducted and was marke 
b i seemingly apathetic attituck 
the irt the anaxe ent 

Terms of Thermoid Agreement 

“ign ra igreement between the 
management and Local &3 of the | Rk 
\\ \ 1 \l i\ 5 br ught ) il end 
a twenty-eight day strike it the Chet 
noid Rubber Company at Trenton, N 
J.. which was marked by violence si 


severe that Governor Hoffman of New 
Jersey ordered state troopers sent t 
the piant Most of the violence oc- 
curred when non-strikers entered th 


1 


plant after Thermoid had secured an 
njyunction against the strikers from in- 
tertering with the operation of the plant 

\ series of fruitless negotiations be- 
tween union officials and the Thermoid 
management finally brought a statement 
from Fred E. Schluter, Thermoid pres- 
ident, on May 3, that “this is the last 
time we will confer on the present strike 
situation with Local 83.” 

An increase of 3 cents an hour for 
men, from 45 to 48 cents, and of 1 
cent an hour for women, was provided 
in the agreement, in addition to a 5% 
general increase in wages for all em- 
ployees earning less than 60 cents an 
honr beginning June 1. All overtime 
will be paid on the basis of time and a 


half instead of time and a third as here- 
tofore, while all employees with four 
years of service or more will receive 
a one-week vacation with pay 

Other terms of the agreement pro- 
vide for seniority rights, no discrim 
ination of union employees, a grievance 
committee to be appointed by the union 
to meet with company officials and 
adjust difficulties that may arise dur- 
ing the term of the agreement (which 
is for one-year period), and the return 
to work of three dismissed employees, 
one of the issues of the strike 

Several other rubber manufacturers 
were faced with labor difficulties during 
the month, including the Thiokol Corpo- 
ration and the Joseph Stokes Rubber 
Seven hundred employees of 

Manufacturing Company, 
Erie, Penn., walked out on strike on 
April 30 demanding a closed shop. The 
l R. W. A. also filed charges on 
\pril 27 against the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany with the National Labor Relations 


Board alleging interference with the 


Company 
the Lovell 


workers’ right to organize, formation 
f a “company union,” and discrimin- 
ation against union employees 

In surprise announcements, both the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 


and the B. F. Goodrich Company re 
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vealed last month that they were dis- 
continuing financial support of the In- 
dustrial Assembly and the Cooperative 
Plan, respectively. Goodyear’s Indus- 
trial Assembly was organized in 1919 
and has often been hailed as a model 
for employee representation. Goodrich’s 
Cooperative was instituted in 1933 and 
has never played the part in labor re- 
lations as did the Goodyear body. Al- 
though neither company would comment 
on the reasons for discontinuance of aid 
to employee organizations, it is under 
stood the actions were taken in com 
pliance with the Wagner Labor Rela 
tions Act. 


Revertex Exhibiting at Paris 


The Revertex Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, in conjunction with Revertex sales 
agencies in other parts of the world, 
will exhibit a number of products in- 
corporating Revertex, including textiles, 
as well as products made solely from 
the concentrated latex, such as molded 
goods, at the Paris International Exhi 
bition during the Summer of 1937 
Stand S. 15, in the Palais du Caout 
chouc, Cours la Reine, near the Place de 
la Concorde, has been engaged for the 
exhibit. 








CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY OPENS NEW OFFICE 
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Glass bricks are liberally used in Continental Carbon'’s reception room. 


Continental Carbon Company, recently 
organized carbon black manufacturer, 
has opened a suite of offices at 295 
Madison Avenue, in New York City 
The offices are furnished with the latest 
type of modern equipment, while the 
reception room is considerably brighten- 
ed by the use of glass bricks in strategic 
spots At an informal housewarming 
held on April 9, some of the details be- 
hind the organization of the new com- 
pany were disclosed. Based on the con- 
sistent demand for carbon black, in the 
rubber, paint and ink fields, particularly, 
production of carbon black rose to more 
than 400,000,000 pounds last year. The 
men who are now the officers and direc- 


tors of Continental Carbon foresaw that 
unless new sources of supply were made 
available a shortage would soon 
threaten. The company was immediate- 
ly organized. Plans were laid for the 
construction of a new plant, and in an 
incredibly short time the plant was in 
operation at Sunray, Texas, in the heart 
of the Panhandle. According to Con- 
tinental, its carbon black plant at Sun- 
ray is one of the largest and most 
up-to-date in the world. Production 1s 
well under way and is expected to reach 
3,000,000 pounds per month by the end 
of this month. The plant covers 160 
acres and is composed of 372 separate 
buildings. 
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LOS ANGELES HOLDS 
INTERESTING SESSION 


nest atte ed the fina nthly sup 
per oO the \ ite ind pring seasol 
rt the | Angele (st if Rubber 


I wr May 4, at 
tii Mavitair Hote | Angeles | 
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t i he he 
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art tot . ’ 
Stan ( I New Y l | 
uble ere ( i guest 
the Harbor Ly i ( 1 hart 
wide exe 0 lu ow thie yeek know 
as Foreign Trade Week 
Wilhan Shawdcel the 1) ind M 
\lachine Works gave a ‘ ute uch 
talk n the work f S mpany, a 
feature the at be ontinued 
next vear, it Wa agreed 
rh golf committe innounced i 
lt tournament Sal la Ma 15 


preferably at the Lakewood ( ountry 
Club, Long Beach. Ed Royal, as chair 
man of the mmittee arranging tor a 
summer deep sea fishing trip, announced 
that at least a dozen had signified thei 
intention Of going It has not been de 
ided, however, whether the trip will be 


made out of Long Beach-San Pedro hat 


bor or out of the San Diego harbor 
Eight prizes were awarded at the 

mecting, one hoor prize and seven spe 

cials Two special prizes donated by 


THE Rupeer Ace, a ftull vision aut 
mirror with clock and a similar one 


without clock. were Wo by A (Cressy 


the ( ressy Viachinge Lompany, and 


B. Renoug! § the Olympic Rubber: 
Lon pany, respectively ive mea 
tickets donated by kd k val ot the 
H. M. Royal Company were won by 
| H. Cota (Goodyear), William |] 


Hanev (Kirkhill). J]. M. Robbins (Good 
rich), Charles Lamb (West American) 


and Charles Rhodes, guest entertainel! 


Vat lonated b e Godfrey | Cab 
( I Any, | | ul gl B 
Dougherty. loca esentative S 
von by L. L. H tz (Good 

Vhe ext lo« s < et gy \ 
be held Orn ‘ ' S " is 

\\ ~ wn ‘ san Ace ( 
stent ( eta eas < em ¢ 
arge & Vin bersh g 
yea ind stated that the reas 


R. I. Meets on June 4 


1 Rubber Club is 


The Rhode Islan 


scheduled its next meeting tort June 


at the Pawtucket Golf ¢ lub The meet 
ng will consist of a golf tournament 
he afternoon with the usual dinne il 
speakers in the evening P Zes h 
golt tournament and loot prizes 
holders of luckv numbers will be giver 
i ling | | Lupert resid t 

t 1 





Some of the 88 members and guests who attended the April 6th meeting of the Los Angeles 

Rubber Group, held at the Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, and which was addressed by Dr. A. 

A. Somerville of the R. T. Vanderbilt Company, are shown above. Dr. Somerville is seated 
third from the left at the back. 


THE RUBBER ACE 


NEW YORK OUTING 
SET FOR JUNE 12TH 


Phe 1937 Outing and Picnic of the 
New York Group, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., will be eld on Saturday, 
June 12th, at the Alps Castle, Preak 
ness (near Paterson), New Jersey, 


the site of the last two successful out 
ings. The usual sports events, includ- 
ing soft ball, tennis, boccie, horseshoe 
pitching, swimming, golf, etc., will be 
held, while beer, hot dogs, and sand 
wiches will be served prior to thx 
regular dinner Special entertainment 
is also being arranged 


WwW. W 


has accepted the chairmanship 


Higgins (| nited Carbo 


Outing Committee in place 
Soule (Manhattan) 
resign due to pressure of other ma 
ters. Mr. Higgins will be assisted | 
Wim. ( Lingvall (| S. Rubber) as 


assistant chairman and the following 


, 
who was torced to 


members of the Outing Committe: 
Golf, H B McCreary (United Car 
bon); Boccie, James Carroll Carrol 
Inc.): Soft Ball, Fred Conover (Nau 
gatuck) ; Tennis, Richard Opper (| S 
Rubber); Horsesh Pitching, LD 

\icRobe rts (Kavsan : ind 
O. G. Work (Overman Ti Repeat 


ing last vear’s performan e, J Mis 
call will act as master of ceremonies 
Members of a genera itte 
appointed in connection with the 
ne includ G. Becktel America 
Onl): Carl ] Wright (Genera Atlas) 
P. Murawski (DuPont): K. Giilespie 
(Stamford Rubber Supply); J] iN 
Keating (Binney & Smith); Emil 
Schwartz (General Electric); K. J 
Soule (Manhattan): Peter P. Pint 
(THe Rupper AcE); | \. Bartle 


(DuPont); N. J. Freley (Naugatuck 

G. S. Haslon (N. J. Zinc); K. Carey 
(Okonite): L. D. Ackerman (Sean 
less); Harry Trecken (U. S. Rubbe: 

D. ¢ McRoberts (Kavsam):; F | 
Traflet (Pequanoc); Walter Ritz 
(United Carbon); W. O. Hamiste: 
(Naugatuck); Philip Feldermart 
(Muehlstein); <A H 
Tire); and Wm 


Supply ) 


Nellen | C4 


1 ‘ 
\ialone {renera 


Tickets for the outing are $2.50 


each, including dinner, and may be 
secured from B. Brittain Wilson, « 


India Rubber IVorld 120 ~Lexinet 
\venue, New York City, secretar) 
reasurer of the Group; from Peter P 
Pinto, « THE Rupper AGE, 250 57 
St. New York City r trom at 
member of the Outing rr =General 
(ommiuttees \ meeting of the ol 
mittees is scheduled to be held n 
May 2lIst at the Building Trades 
Club, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
Citv, at which nal details for the 


uting will probably be arranged 
Members and guests motoring 
the Alps Castle should use Highway 
23 out of Newark or Highway 4 which 
starts on the New Jersey side of the 
Washington Bridge Both 


the Erie and Lackawanna Railroads 


George 


have Paterson stops. The picnic grounds 


are five miles from the depot 


= aaa 
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DR. KEMP ADDRESSES 
BOSTON RUBBER GROUP 


More than 135 members and guests, a 
attended the 
meeting of the Boston Group, Rubber 
Division, A.C.S., held on May 7 in the 
Crystal Room of the Hotel Kenmore, 


record number, Spring 


Boston. The feature address, “Use of 
Rubber in the Telephone Industry,” de- 
livered by Dr. A. R. Kemp of the Bell 
Laboratories, New York City, was en- 
thusiastically received 
Explaining that the Bell 
System is engaged in the rubber busi- 


Telephone 


ness not only as producers but also as 
consumers, Dr. Kemp stated that West- 
ern Electric, the producing division of 
the giant set-up, produces approximately 
two billion feet of wire annually at its 
Baltimore factory. He also stated that 
the future expansion of both the produc- 
ing and consuming ends of the rubber 
industry depended upon continued re 
searcl 
Dr. Kemp sketched the history 

submarine telegraph cable from the time 
it was first successfully laid in 1866 up 
to the present. Various stages of this 
development were shown in _ picture 
slides by the speaker who revealed that 
between 1866 and 1924 approximately 
350,000 miles of cable were laid with 
tle change in cable desigi In 1924, 
iowever, a new alloy for cables, called 
’ was first used, speeding up 


rendering Capacity With 


the ud o “Paragutta.” a new nsula 
tion material adaptable to high-speed 
telegraph cables, in 1930, a further de- 


velopment occurred 


\dditional films shown by Dr. Kem 


p 
ncluded one of scenes in the Point 
Breeze (Md.) factory of Western Elec- 
tric showing its vulcanizing equipment, 
mixing room, finishing room, etc., and 
one of scenes taken while cable was 
eing laid ff Key West, Florida, and 
Another film, 
Waters,” 
actual laying of a 
igh-speed cable from Bay Roberts, 
Newfoundland, to Hotora in the Azore 
Islands, was also shown by Dr. Kemp 
\n interesting feature of this latter film 
difficulty of 
steadfast during a 


Havana, some time ago 
entitled “Business in Deep 


which covered the 


showing the 
holding the cable 


storm at sea 


Was scenes 


Continuing the spirit of the meeting, 
a sound film featuring George Vander- 


bilt’'s recent South Sea fishing cruise, 


entitled “Devils Playground, was 


given at the conclusion of Dr. Kemp’s 
address. Outstanding scenes 


this film 
included a stubborn 
the landing of 


as a sail fish and a tiger 


battle surrounding 
a giant devil fish as well 


shark 


Canadian Group Meets 


section, Te 

attended 
members and 
0 in the 


\ meeting of the Rubber 
ronto Chemical \ssociation, 
by approximately &5 
guests, was held on April 3 

Building of the l 
of Toronto. The principal s] 


Chemistry Iniversity 
eaker of 


the evening was W. J. R. Hauser of 


the Heveatex Corporation, Melrose, 
Massachusetts, who discussed _ recent 
latex developments At the conclusio: 








Coming Events 


June 4. Meeting and Golf Tournament 
of Rhode Island Rubber Club. Paw- 
tucket Golf Club, Pawtucket, R. | 

June 12. Outing of N. Y. Group, 
Rubber Division, A.C.S5. Alps Castle, 
Preakness (near Paterson), N. J. 

June 28-30. International 
Congress, Paris, France. 

June 28-July 2. Annual Meeting, A.S 
T.M. Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City 

September 6-10. Rubber 
A.C.S. Rochester, N. Y. 

Oct. —. National Association of Ind 
pendent Tire Dealers, Chicago, III. 

October 11-15. National Safety Coun 
cil, (26th Safety Congress). Kansas 
City, Mo 

Dec. 5-11. Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 


New York City. 


Rubbe r 


Division, 








Hauser was the 
target of a barrage r questions from 
his listeners, particularly with regard to 

number of 


only business transacted at the meeting 


samples he exhibited. T] 


was the election of a nominating com- 


mittee to form a slate of officers for 
next season At the conclusion of the 
meeting refreshments were served 


through the courtesy of L. D. Carver, 
chief chemist, Dunlop Rubber Company 


TWO PAPERS GIVEN 
AT CHICAGO MEETING 


The last meeting of the Spring season 
f the Chicago Group, Rubber Division, 
\.C.S., was scheduled to be held on 
May 7 in the College Inn of the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Two speakers, H 
). Bainbridge of the Anaconda Zinc 
Oxide International Smelting 
and Refining Company, and F. G. Ar- 
nold, chief chemist, of the Rapid Roller 
Company, were scheduled. 


Division, 


According to the advance program, 
Mr. Bainbridge was to speak on the 
subject of “A New Physical Test for 
Rubber Compounds,” while Dr. Arnold 
was to iver a paper on “The Use of 
Rubber and Synthetics m the Graphic 
Arts.” Dr. Arnold is a member of the 
executive committee of the Chicago Rub- 
ber Group and spent many years in 
South America as a crude rubber expert 
for U. S. Rubber. (Dr 


elsewhere in this issue) 


\rnold’s paper 
s publishe 


Suspend Carbon Black Rise 


\ proposed increase in rates on car- 
bon black to and between all points 
in the United States was ordered sus- 
pended on April 20 by the 
Commerce Commission pending an in- 


Interstate 


vestigation of the rates and other per- 
tinent testimony affecting the rates. Un- 
less the ICC 
sion of the new rates will be effective 
until November 20, 1937, with current 
rates continuing in effect 


orders otherwise, suspen- 
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CHANGES ARE MADE 
BY WISHNICK-TUMPEER 


Melville Vaughan, formerly chief 
chemist at the Witco-owned Pioneer As 
yhalt Co. plant at Lawrenceville, IIL, 
has been transferred to Witco’s tech 
nical staff in the East, according to an 
announcement from Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
Inc. Mr. Vaughan joined Goodrich as 
a tire compounder after being gradu 
ated from the University of Illinois in 
1928, and joined Wishnick-Tumpeer in 
1930. Since that time he has been en- 
gaged in development work at the com- 
pany’s plants in Louisiana, Texas and 
Illinois. In the East, he will work with 
FE. M. Allen, who came to Witco last 
vear from the research laboratories 
the Columbia Alkali Corporation. 
addition to Wishnick-Tum 
peer’s sales division is George T. Short, 
month. Mr 
Short was graduated from the Univer 
y of Vermont in 1917 and holds a 
S. in chemistry. His first 
was with the Armour Fertilizer Works 
and later connections included _ the 
Caleo Chemical, the Wilckes, Martin, 
Wilckes and Swann companies. At the 


\ new 


who was appointed last 


position 


latter company, he was assistant to the 
general manager, general manager and 
director and vice-president, respectively 
When the company was merged with 
1930, he con 
tinued as vice-president, holding that 
position until Swann was merged wit! 


the Swann Corporation 1 


the Monsanto Chemical Company last 
vear. 

Wishnick-Tum 
peer also reveals that the Chicago office 
to the Tribune 
Tower, in the heart of the “Loop.” 
The move was said to be necessary to 


Announcement from 


has been removed 


provide larger and more convenient 
quarters. Witco now has offices in Chi 
‘ago, New York, Cleveland, Boston and 


London, England. 


New “Lastex”’ Policy 


Pointing out that the word “Lastex” 
is a registered trade-mark, H. W. Waite, 
general manager, “Lastex” Division, U 
S. Rubber 


trade not to use it as a generic term, 


Products, Inc., urges the 
such as silk or rayon. As an exampl 
refers to such 
phrases as “Blank’s ‘Lastex’ Founda 


of incorrect usage he 


tions,” “‘Lastex’ Swim Suits,” etc., in 
dicating that the proper respective terms 
should be “Blank’s Foundations, made 
with ‘Lastex’ Yarn” and “Swim Suits 
incorporating ‘Lastex’ Yarn.” Manutfa 
turers using 


here to this policy 


“Lastex” are urged to ad 


Making Rubber Plates 


American Plastic Plates, Inc., Chicago, 
subsidiary of the Partridge and Andet 
son Company, has announced that it is 
installing complete equipment for the 
production of molded rubber and syn- 
thetic plastic printing plates for all 
types of printing presses and devices 
The parent company is widely-known 
as a national electrotype concern. 
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Hewitt Rubber Corp. 
\f 1 ( ite | et 
? t S103 ) irges eserves 
d ~~ eX t . r taxes 
< nolist bute et He equal ; 6] 
cent a il I utstanding common 
stock at end period Due to recent 
change the capital structure of the 
company 1 mopar n with the pre 
vious year’s earnings the similar pe 
| lehl ; 


President 
Thomas Robins, Ir reports that the 
1937 first quarter earnings represent a 


substantial increase over those in the 


Robins also reporte 1 that Hewitt had 
sold 52,000 shares of ommon stock 
luring the 1937 quarter, retiring all 

the woration’s funded debt from the 
| eeds Since all preter ed stock was 
retired rior t December 31. 1936, 


Hewitt now has no funded debt and no 
preferred stock, capitalization consist- 


ommon stock onl) 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
March quarter: Net income of $1, 


333,854, which compares with $1,032,852 


the similar quarter of the previous 
é er ual I $] A) i sha 1,114,408 
mmon shares outstanding after pay 
( I I erTerre | div lends, whicl 
‘ mares with $1.03 a share 999 123 
hares 1 the first quartet f 1936 
‘resident Edgar M. Queeny reports 
that sales ind ¢ irnings reacl 1 me 
peak levels during the quarter 


General Cable Corp. 


Viarch quarter Net profit I S887, 

) i ? < ? x Ty , , + 17 

é I 1 i ] VIsIOnS +/ 
ent each 550.730 n shares 
Lite irte \ l if equireme ts 
trie hed /; umuUiat h rete ed x 

i itte i oT ends ( iss 


Martin Custom Made Tires 


March quartet Profit $17,300 be 
idjustment ) taxes and depre 

t mpares with $1,740 prof , 

i e p 1 | t the re eal Sale 
the 1937 juarte taled $211.50 

gainst $106,058 in the first quartet 
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Gillette Rubber Co. 


1936: Net incom $448,445 
iiter urtax provisions, is compat 
wit! $305,303 n 1935: 1936 proft equal 
’ 7 24 ear on 199. r > v7 share . 
£ st $1.53 a yn shart ( 

us Ca 


Samson Reverses Loss 


ending December 31, 
1936, the Samson Corporation, including 
the Samson Tire and Rubber Company, 
reports a net income of $249,298 Chis 
ontrasts with a loss of $9,819 reported 


Oration in 1935 


Baldwin Rubber Co. 

March quarter: Net profit of $1 

compared with $121,086 in the 1936 

quarter; equal to 63 cents each on 278,- 

604 capital shares, against 43 cents a 
share last year 
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MARCH CONSUMPTION 
SHOWS 5.3% INCREASE 


Consumption of crude rubber by 
United States 


for the month of March is estimated 


manufacturers in the 


to be 52,938 long tons, which com 
pares with 50,282 long tons for Feb 
ruary March consumption shows an 
increase of 5.3% over February and 
is 24% above March a year ago a 
cording to statistics released by the 
Rubber Manufacturers \ssociation 
Consumption for March, 1936, was 
42,703 long tons 

Gross imports of crud 
March are reported to be 52.039 long 
tons, an increase of 20.2% over the 


rubber Tor 


February figure of 43,289 long tons 
ind 39% over the 37,451 long tons 
imported in March, 1936 

Total domestic stocks of crude rub 
ber on hand on March 31, are esti 
mated at 191,618 long tons, which 
ompares with February 28 stocks 
of 193,864 long tons and 276,823 long 


tons on hand March 31, 1936 


Crude rubber afloat t [ S. ports 
is of March 31 s estimated to be 
56,994 long tons which compares with 
53,538 long tons afloat on February 
28 and 58,935 long tons afloat on 


March 31 a VCal it 


March rectal 1 rubber 


tion is estimated at 15,3' ng tons 

1) rdu t it 14 1? go tons nil 

| 

stocks hand 31 at 30,277 
g tons 


TIRE SHIPMENTS DROP 
BY 10.1% IN JANUARY 


Shipments t pneumati casings 
during the month of January are es 
nated at 4,509,240 units, a decreas 
10.1% under Decembs but wet 


16.4% above shipments made in Jan 
uary, 1936, according ) itistics fré¢ 
leased by the Rubber Mar utacturers 


Association 


Production of pneumatic § casings 
for January is estimated at 4,980,174 
casings, a decrease of 6.2% ut der De 
ember but was &8&8% bove January, 
1936 

Pneumati sings in the ands of 
manufacturers, January 31, 1937, are 


stimated at 11,377,015 units, an in- 
rease ot 2.4% vel 
iand December above 
stocks on hand January 31, 1936 
The actual 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS 


| 1 
le SstocKS on 


| » 0% 
gures are as follows 


Production Inventory 
Jan., 1937 4,509,240 4,980,174 11,377,015 
Dec., 1936 5,015,872 5,311,007 11,114,399 


Jan., 1936 3,875,120 4,578,994 8,917,390 
1935 3 


Shipme nits 


Jan., 3,662,615 4,626,473 10,397,667 


Object to Freight Rise 
The Rubber Reclaimers Association 
and the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., have both filed 
protests with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the proposed in- 
creases on scrap rubber. The increase 


> 


would be from 12% to 13% 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS 





Plans are practically complete for the 
enlargement of the plant of the Golden 
State Rubber Mills, Inc., to four times 
its present size The company will 
move from its present location at 651 
East 61st Street to a more central loca- 
tion in the city with rail facilities at 
hand for easy handling of its products, 
now shipped to all parts of the United 
States \ S Rocklen, secretary and 
treasurer, and in general charge, states 
that the business has far outgrown the 
present location and in spite of the fact 
that two full shifts are employed it 


is diffcult to keep up with orders 


In order to handle distribution more 
systematically in the East a_ brancl 
sales office s being established this 
month in New York City with Frank 
Donavan in charge Mr. Donavan is 
now in charge of distribution in the 


middle west 


The leading products now manufac 
tured in the Los Angeles plant é 
plumbing supplies and a great variety 
ot items or retail sale Stationery 


stores, such as telephone non-slip bases, 
lv a golf ball 
nd the first 


rubber stamps, etc. Recent 


department has been added a 
balls were put under production this 
mont] Mr Rocklet feels that thet 
types of balls used in games and sports 
will be added rapidly te the yroducts 
atte the nm ve t the arger quarters 
has be mace 

Phe Bure iu I Fo elg and Domes 
tic Commerce of the Department of 


Commerce, Washington, |). C., has is 


sued a pamphlet entitled “Around the 


World wit Rubbe ag based on a radi 
broadcast over Station KRKD, Los An 
geles, on April 15, in which broadcast 
(harles N \lerralls, president ot the 
RKubbercraft Corporation of America 
and president of the California Rubber 


\lanufacturers’ Association, was inte 
viewed by J. Edgar Dick, commercial 
agent tor the Bureau 

The int rview overed in consi le rable 
| the history of the origin, early dis- 


couragements, and subsequent develop 


ment of the rubber industry. It cov- 
ered also the subject of the use of 
rubber in moving picture props and 
stage equipment. The interview was 


conducted quite largely as a question- 
naire, Mr. Dick asking the questions 
and Mr. Merralls answering them 

Mr. Merralls also brought out the im- 
f the industry in the general 
economic life of the people of this 
country and of the world. “There are,” 
said Mr. Merralls, “more than 150,000 
of our people in this country engaged 
directly in the production of rubber 
goods. California is next to the state 
of Ohio in production of rubber 
goods.” He pointed out that thirty- 
eight million dollars worth of rubber 
products were made in California in 
1935 and one million dollars worth from 
this total were exported. Mr. Merralls 
stressed also the auxiliary industrial 


AKT * 4 
DVERTIS Ds pen 
developments dependent upon rubber 
and now existent because of the de- 
velopment of the rubber industry. 

The Wayneway Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Company, 2248 East 37th Street, 1s 
practically doubling its capacity through 
the installation of new machinery and 
taking on of more floor space, accord- 


ing to H. N. Wayne, one of the pro- 


prietors. Two of the chief mechanical 





items being installed are a 54-inch mill 
and a 6-inch tuber. This firm specializes 
on sponge rubber products and oil field 
specialties, but also makes a_ general 
line of rubber appliances. A latex de- 
partment is being added in the present 
enlargement program 

The demand for rubber greens, or 
rubber parsley, for use primarily in meat 
displays in refrigerated display cases, is 
growing by leaps and bounds, according 
to John P. Gleason, Manufacturer, 1882 
West Washington Boulevard, Los An- 
geles. The sheet rubber which is die- 
cut to make the green leaves was worked 
out cooperatively by Mr. Gleason and a 
Los Angeles rubber manufacturer and 


the whole process has behind it one of 
the many interesting chapters in _ the 
story of rubber products development. 
Starting with pound volume the output 
now runs into ton volume. More nat- 
ur 
been a major triumph in this particular 


il appearance of the green leaf has 


product during the last eighteen months 


Launches New “Squadron” 
Using its 37,000-acre ranch at Litch- 
field Park, Arizona, as a_ training 
round, the Goodyear Tire and Rub 
ber Company, Akron, has launched an 
organization to be known as the Future 
Farmers’ Flying Squadron, which will 
rovide an all-around, three-vear train- 
ng course in practical and theoretical 
farming for its members. At the con 
clusion of their training, squadron mem- 
bers who have proved their ability to 
support themselves in agricultural pur 
suits will be given an opportunity to 
purchase their own tracts of land and 
establish ] independent 


themselves as 
farmers 


Twelve young men, between 


e ages of 19 and 24, have been selecte l 


t 
lor the purpose of the original ex- 
already undergoing 


I 


periment, and are 


initial training 


To Deliver Ford Equipment 


Delivery by the National Rubber Ma- 
chinery Company, Akron, of tire build- 
ing equipment for the Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s new tire factory is scheduled to 
begin on June Ist, according to a formal 
statement issued by National Rubber. 
The statement revealed that the order 
called for 300 dual tire vulcanizers, all 
to be delivered within 100 days from 
June 15. In addition to the dual tire 
vulcanizers, National Rubber Machinery 
is also supplying 74 inner tube vul- 
canizers to Ford. Based on this order. 
it is estimated that the Ford plant will 
be capable of producing 18,000 tires a 
day. 
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TRENTON NEWS 





Employees of the Joseph Stokes 
Rubber Company, Trenton, staged a 
short strike last month. Approxi- 
mately 700 workers left the plant, 
but remained on the premises Chey 
demanded a 50% increase in pay, but 
called the strike off when M M. 
Martindell,. vice-president of the com 
pany, granted a 15% increase. Em 
ployees of the Thiokol Corporation, 
Yardville, also walked out on_ strike 
in late April asking for wage in- 
creases. No settlement has been ar- 
rived at at this writing. (Details of 
the Thermoid labor difficulties will be 
found elsewhere in this issue.) 


John i 
Lambertville Rubber Company, Lam 
bertville, has been appointed tempo 
rary trustee of that company follow 
ing the filing of a petition by the 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 
Company and 


Crowley, president of the 


the Lynn Specialty 
Bird and Sons, Inc., all of Massachu- 
, in the U. S. District Court at 
Trenton seeking reorganization of the 
company under Section 77B of the 
1936 Bankruptcy Act. The three 
creditors alleged that Lambertville’s 
present income is insufficient to meet 


seits 


operating charges. The company, 
manufacturers of rubber boots and 
footwear, closed down its plant recently 
because of lack of orders. Mr. Crow- 
ley expressed the opinion that the 
plant would soon resume operations 

Puritan Rubber Company, Trenton, 
has let a contract for a brick fac- 
tory addition which will cost approx 
imately $5,000 


Dural Rubber Company, Fleming 
ton, which ceased operations several 


months ago, has been offered for sale 


Organize Research Board 

The British Rubber Research Board 
has been set up to take charge of the 
British section of the research and de 
velopment of new uses for rubber con 
templated by the signatories of the In- 
ternational Rubber Regulation Agree 
ment. Similar boards have been set up 
in France and Holland, while an Inter- 
national Rubber Research Association, 
combining the efforts of all three boards, 
will shortly be organized. The British 
section held its first meeting last month 
in the Colonial Office, London, and H. 
Eric Miller, the only member represent- 
ing the signatory countries, was elected 
to the chairmanship, with Sir Frank 
Stockdale as vice-chairman. Sir Stock- 
dale is Agricultural Adviser to the 
Secretary of State for the British Colon- 
ies. Other members of the board in- 
clude P. J. Burgess, W. J. Gallagher, 
Prof. W. N. Harworth, Prof. E. K. 
Rideal. Peculiarly, the Research Asso- 
ciation of British Rubber Manufacturers 
is not directly represented on the board. 
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TEW WARNS WORKERS 


NEW ENGLAND NEWS ON “NEW THEORIES” 


Addressing 1600 members of thie 
Goodrich 20-Year Club in Akron on 


ea ‘ Comna: ment of lacauer to the Netherlands May 3, at the conclusion of which 
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Names in the News 





Howarp I, YouncG, president, Ameri- 


can Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company, 
] te 


as heen elected president of the Amert- 
un Zi! Institute The annual meet- 
Institute was held on April 


\ FREEMAN, manager, raw ma- 
terials department, B F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, discussed “Fundamen 
tals in Adequate Control of Health Haz- 
ards Through Compounding in the Rub 
ber Industry” at the 8th Annual Ohio 
Safety Congress, held in Columbus, the 


veek of April 20 


snL H. ZIEME, service engineer, Ke 

ib ( R bbe livision, Le Tire and 

Rubber orporation, Youngstown, Ohio, 
oke before a meeting of the Youngs 


Kiwanis Club on April 21 at the 


Hubbard Country Club. His subject was 

| cts the Rubber Industry 
SHaAw, associated with the Mon 

ut Kubber Company for the past fiv 


reviously superintendent of 
Northern Rubber Company, has 
hee named factory manager of the 


rganized Fremont Rubber Products 


Company. Fremont. Ohio. Howarp M 


‘OTTER Was recently named president of 


I’ C. HANDERSON, advertising dire 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 

has been selected as a member of the 
itional advisory staff of the Royal 
\utomobile Clubs, Stockbridge, 
\iichigan. The Royal Lion group now 


1 


des more than 20,000 members, con- 


thy f young men between 12 and 21 


}. } Power, manager of mechanical 
sales, has been appointed assistant sales 
anager, mechanical goods division, 
{ S. Rubber Products, Inc He will 
<e his headquarters at 1790 Broad- 
av, New York City. He has been with 
he mpanv since 1906 

taymonp G. Boyp, Goodrich tire en- 
neer. has returned to the Akron fac- 


atter a three-year sojourn at the 


company's plant in Yokohoma, Japan 


{ arrived aboard the Oueen Vary late 


\\ 1AM HoHWIELER, president, Hoh 
vieler Rubber Company, Morrisville, 
has been appointed a member 


the Sea Scout Committee of the 


Morrisville Chamber of Commerce. 
Russet. J. Hoiincer, recently ap- 
ointed superintendent of the Goodyear 
plant at Wolverhampton, England, 
sailed from New York on April 28 to 


ike up his new duties. He started with 
lvear as a stenographer shortly be- 


Fore vie War 


Honor Charles Duryea 


Charles E. Duryea was honored as the 
inventor of the first successful automo 
bile built in America and as the first 
automobile manufacturer to use pneu 
matic automobile tires in this country 
at a luncheon in Springfield, Mass., 
on April 14, attended by approximately 


300 persons, The luncheon was spon 
sored by the Springfield Kiwanis Club 
on the occasion of the 45th anniversary 
of the event. A special award was given 


to Mr. Duryea by the U. S. Rubber 
Company, owner of the Hartford Rub 
ber Company, which built the first 
\merican pneumatic tire made expressly 
or the Duryea motor wagon in March, 
1894 \ tablet in his honor was un 
veiled after the luncheon at 47 Taylor 
Street, Springfield, bearing the inscrip 
tions, “Birthplace oO! thre \utomobile in 
dustry” and “Charles E. Durvea, Father 
the Automolile 


\WALTER J. MurpPHY, managing editot 
ot Chemical Industries for the past 
seven years and technical editor of the 
Chemical Guide Book since 1933, has 
resigned both posts to join the H. H 
Rosenthal Company, Inc., New York 
City, distributors of chemicals, oils, 
drugs and allied products. He was at one 
time connected with the Naugatuck 
Chemical Company 


’ 


EKpwin Newton, research chemist, B 
F. Goodrich Company, Akron, sailed 
m Los Angeles on April 28 for Ku 
ala Lumpur, F.M.S., where he will en 


gage in latex research work for the 


mpany 


J. F. Dockum has been named dis 
trict sales manager for New England 
by the Columbia Alkali Corporation, 
Barberton, Ohio. He will maintain ot 
fices at 300 Babcock Street, Boston. 


J. G. Pot, safety director, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, acted 
as chairman of the rubber section at 


the meeting of the Ohio Satety Con 


; 


gress held in Columbus the week oft 


\pril 20 


R. E. Powers, public relations depart 
ment, B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
has written a comprehensive story on 
the history and uses of rubber for thie 
latest edition of the Encyclopedia Amer 
icana, recently published 


PauL W, LitcHFie.p, president, Good 
re and Rubber Company, Akron, 


vear T 
sailed on the S. S. IVashington early 
this month to attend the annual meet- 


ing of the British Goodyear affiliate 
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Austrian Editor Here 


Carl Magnus, editor of Gummi und 
Asbestzeitung, rubber and asbestos 
journal published in Vienna, Austria, ts 
currently visiting the United States 
during a world tour. He was expected 
to reach the Pacific Coast early this 





month and is scheduled to arrive in 
New York City on the S.S. Relhtancé 
on May 25th. Born in Hanover, Get 
many, in 1872, the son of the founder 
ot the Continental-Caoutchouc Cie, Mr 
Magnus entered his tather’s concern 
after completing his schooling in 1889 
kor several years he represented the 
company in various European countries 
and in 1897 he came to America as its 
agent. Keturning to Europe in 1899 he 
served as sales director for Luettich, 
Englebert Fils et Cie, a Continental 
Caoutchouc subsidiary. Later he di 
rected the activities of a German rub 
ber factory in Dresden for four years, 
and in 1904 went to Austria to take 
over the direction of a newly-established 
rubber trust, termed the Austrian 
Hungarian Rubber Goods _ Factories. 
During the World War, Mr. Magnus 
served in the German army, and at the 
close of the War resumed his position 
with the Austrian Trust where he re- 
mained until its dissolution a few years 
ago. He was also active in organizing 
other European trusts, including the 
German-Austro-Hungarian Tire Syndi 
cate, the Union of Austro-Hungarian 
Bandage Factories and the International 
\sbest Syndicate. Communications ad 
dressed to Mr. Magnus in care of [1 
Ernst A. Hauser, Associate Professor of 
Colloid Chemistry, Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
will reach him. Dr. Hauser is an old 
friend and Mr. Magnus is expected t 
spend several days at M. I. T 


TO OWNERS OF “LATEX IN 
INDUSTRY” 


Copies of an addenda and errata list to 
Noble’s ‘‘Latex in Industry”’ are available with- 
out cost by writing to Tur Ruseer Ace, 250 
West 57th Street, New York City. 
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( mtry and ersit H wa ils 
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X 1} | bda Ups ind Alpha 
( Sioma 1) Carot na 

ed last vear to Miss H Sweet 
n 1 h 


City \y 1] i ess 

thre eks He tricke 
V4 = 

Ww ( ica * i Lr Wa 


was bor | kly New k, th 
Ss I itive RI le Isla ers He was 
educated in the school f Providence 
ind was graduated from Mowry and 
Goff’s English and Classical School in 
1885 He immediately ; ned the com 
pany whi his father ] seph Davol, 


had founded in 1870, and assumed the 
presidency in 1909 At the time of his 


leath he had com] ted 52 years ( l 
I 1Ous ervice witl the concern We 
known as a sportsman and _ nature 
lover, Mr. Davol’s yacht, the Paragon 
1 familiar craft to yachtsmen in the 
Fast. while his kennels and shooting 
amp at his estate, Wildacres, in North 
Kingston, R. IL, are among the finest 
New England His will, recently 
filed for probate, expressed the wish 


that the capital stock tf the Davol 
Rubber ¢ mpany be retained by his es 
1] 


I 


tate, stating that “the trustees sha 
cause the business of said Davol Rub 
ber Company to be conducted, as nearly 
us may be, according to the policies 
which shall have been followed during 
my lifetime His estate was estimated 
at approximately $2,000,000. Mr. Davol 

} 


s survived by his widow and a nephew 
Walter | Davol, assistant’ managing 
cxe itive ¢ the Davol pla t 


- 1 director of purchases prior to 192] 
vhen failing healt] orced his resigna 
t died early last m th at his hom« 
6 Th dale Ave 1¢ Akron, it the 
ige Oo a8) Althoug! li health had cde 
reased his ictivities 1 ecent years 
he Was seri usly ill or ly a week before 


death \ native of Ohio, Mr. Tra 
esser spent most of his life in Akr 
graduated from the 

1897. he becam« 


an errand boy at Goodrich and grad 
] 


ually advanced to the office of re¢ 
tor ot purchases, the post he held when 

s health forced hin to retire trot 
wctiy usiness for several vears \tte 


regaining his he alth, he entered the 


h lesale oal business and became Tes 
ident manager of the North Americat 
Coal Corporation, Cleveland Mr. Tra 
gesser helped to organize the Akron 


Traffic Association, and was a member 
the Silver Lake Country and Akror1 
City clubs He leaves a widow and 


iwo daughters 
—_—- es ~ —_ 
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Robert V. Whitehead 
Robert \ 


dent and treasurer! I the 


Whitehead, vice presi 
[Trenton 
Saving Fund Society and formerly an 
officer and director of the Whitehead 
Brothers Rubber Company, Trenton, 
N. J., died on April 14 from a heart 
attack suffered shortly after he re 
turned home from a Bermuda trip 
Mr. Whitehead was graduated from 
the New Jersey State Model School 
He was a member of the Trenton 
Club, Trenton Historical Society and 
Sons of the Revolution Burial was 
in Ewing Cemetery, Trenton. He is 
survived by a son 


THE RUBBER ACE 


Elmer E. Dearth 


Elmer Eldridge Dearth, general fac- 
Mansfield Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, Mansfield, Ohio, died at 
his home, 48 Edgewood Road, Mans- 
held, on April 9th, after a brief illness 


Death was due to a heart ailment He 


tory manager, 


was 46 years old. Born in Lowell, Mass., 


Mr. Dearth was graduated from thie 


Lowell Textil Institute Short! 
thereafter he joined the old Fisk Tire 
}- 


alls, Mass.. al 


was associated with that company f: 


Company, Chicopee 


more than 20 years, serving as fact 
manager for many years In 1933 he 
joined Mansfield as general tact 
manager Mr. Dearth held 
ships in both the University and West 
brook Country clubs. His fraternal af- 
filiations included the 
Lodge, chapter, council, consistory and 
shrine of Newark, N. J 
ices were held in Conshohocken, Per 
sylvania, on April 
Riverside Cemetery, Nor: 
sylvania. He is survived by his wid 
father and two brothers 


Finlay Sinclair 


Finlay Sinclair, 
made the first pneumatic tires by ha 
many years ago, died recently at B 
mingham, England, at the age of 79 
Mir. Sinclair is said to have been Brit 
ain’s first acknowledged tire exert ar 
was works manager for the Dunlop 
Rubber Company, Ltd., for the first 


years of that company’s existence 








New Source of Rubber 


\ ubhe he iring plant 9 wing 
argillaceous and CaiCarcous soils, pal 
ticularly in the neighbo 1 of Si 
and Lucania, has ee! liscovered 
Italy by Silvio Guglielminetti of th 


Chemical Warfare Service at Rome. a 


cording to the March 20th news ed 


tior ot Industrial Ind Ekngueeri 
Chemistry Mr Guglielminetti, wh 
has been seeking possible sources 
ubber in. both Italiar lomesti al 
colonial pla ts, ports that the dis 
ered plant \ elds betwee 5 » 10% 
good quality rubber from its roots a 
corresponds with the rv ql 
plant, sometimes termed agui 
found in parts of Russia Che Italiar 
Permanent (Commissiot1 for Rubbe: 
Plant Culture proposes to cultivate the 


rubber plant in additior 


those growing wild 


O’Sullivan Increases Net 


O'Sullivan Rubber Company, Inc., re 


orts a net income $74.935 hefore 


r 
interest and Federal tax charges for the 
vear of 1936 After these deductions net 


> cente 


income amounted to $52,137, or ce 


a share on 100,000 shares of unsubord- 
inated common stock after allowing for 
dividend requirements on the preferred 


stock. 
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> eel oa 
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‘ S & K Shoe Sole 


S. and K. Rubber Company, Lima, 


CW Rub er Goods Ohio, has developed a — sages 


and heel especially for use by 
of heavy shoes. These soles and heels 





Rubber Pellets for Washing pores are pulled apart to create a 


suction effect, and then the hands are 












\ sanitary glass washing unit, which washed in the usual fashion. The 
ikes use of specially prepared rubber glove is said to have excellent cleans- 
llets, is being featured by the Gris- ing qualities because of its massaging 
wold Manufacturing Company, Erie, effect which stimulates circulation in 
lried skin caused by gasoline and other 
solvents. It is especially recommended 
- : 
to garage mechanics, machinists, tactory 
workers and others who labor with the 
ands 
Goodyear Latex Mattress 
Resembling sponge rubber in its tex- 
‘ ed” tex mattress 
s been eve ved by the Go d eal 
lire | Rubbe Company, \kron 
() ( \l lt ( DIeCE if S le 
scribed as being porous, dustless, odor are made of cord tire material into 
less, durable, light in weight, antiseptic which is embedded fine, sharp stee s 
These steels, according to the mpany, 
it through films of oil, water or greas 
ind have 1 Si ng action when pressure 
n the ot causes them to protrude 
ind I the Ssurtact Phe Stceis are 
said to act in a similar manner to al 
5 inimal’s cla Termed Metal Flex le 
" | blas ind heels ey art t led Sarety 
it Cts onge us¢ 
g em \ 
‘ oh a 
: . s the d Hard Rubber Boat 
( e pe S S the 
e wash W] slass \ 16-foot boat, with a 4-foot, 8-incl 
S resce d : rT, beam, weigl ing 130 pounds, made com 
’ ‘ water is etely f hard rubber, is another rub 
’ ease = ws 3 as ; ber item which has invaded fields hithet 
, , ie Ge: aeslieiee de hy, to left to other materials. Conceived by 
( : g and washing away thi and washable. The new mattress has the Thorpe Brothers, HS Hawthorne 
sidue. while. at the same |  eecave no lumps and no metal springs, being \venue, Yonkers, New York, the hard 
er are the entire su molded completely from a latex com rubber boat is made for them by the 
the article. Becans Fe a position. Goodyear points out that sui Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Di 
sher, the pellets are self ferers from asthma or hay fever. often vision of Raybestos-Manhattan, In It 
cleaning affected by dust from the usual run of is molded in two sections, the mold 


mattresses, have no sucl problem in the being 18 feet overall and welgning 


new latex type. 9000 pounds. The mold was made by 
] 


the Clifton (N. J.) plant of the National 


Vacuum Massage Glove ery 
ei . ac Kubber Machinery Company When 
ae 
Cll ng tne propert : rubber it 7 ompleted, the hard rubber boat is ths 
" . Rubber Water Skate Pi a 
ie Vacuum Massage Glove is he of an inch thick all around except at 
z teatured by the Vacuum Massager \ water skate made of rubber has such spots as the keel, frame and bilges, 
Company, 47 St. Johns Place, been invented and is being produced by where an additional 3<ths-inch thickness 


N. ¥ Cut fror repe rub Frank W. Min, of Paia, Maui, Hawaii. is provided. The boat has been thor 
The skate is made entirely of rubbet 
with the exception of the top and the 

a foot rest, the latter being of metal con 


* waar The keel has a thin piece of as ee 

NY ; “¢ | : : 
— ‘ tin between lavers of rubber. It is three | 
er teet in leng 


“ J when necessary, and six inches wide. In 


=~ ——_ 
a ae operation, the skates are strapped to each 





expanding to five feet 





vy , : 

/ foot and inflated through valves pro- 

vided near the ends of the skates. Ac- 

cording to the inventor, sufficient infla- 

e form of a mitten, this glove tion is provided to support a person 

s the vacuum principle of washing upright in the water. Locomotion is ac- 
Is, e.g., the hands are lathered witl complished by moving the feet in sub- oughly tested for its sea-worthiness and 
linary hand or bath soap, the suds stantially the same manner employed found satisfactory in all respects, ac 
ire permitted to remain on the hands, when roller or ice skating. The keel cording to the Thorpe Brothers, who 
glove is slipped over one hand under the water skate reduces side slip are now seeking financial support to 


1 gripped tightly so that the rubber ping when the skates are in use. launch an intensive sales program 
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here und abr id. res | the Oct er-December 
sharpe I declines i he ma he ist P 
several months. The price broles Reclaimed Rubber 
natt 7h) ' 
from 22.25 on A é/ to Ase the : Based on generally rising prices of raw 
lowing day. Selling activities we 4s materials, other than scrap rubber alone, 
on Dy ‘ 1 iT ‘Taran 1 rege prices ' all erades reclaimed rub er 
change in the | ney tuat ! . with thy exception of floating tube stock 
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York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


r ( nira f JU tons 


our last report. Dealers repo 
demand from reclaimers, and 
activity throughout t 


he Summer 


There is a fair amount of stock immed 
usuz 


ately available, a situation whicl 
exists at this time of year. ( 
tations follow: 


(Prices to Consumers 
Auto tire peelings ton 
Mixed tute tor 4 
Keadless tires t l 
Clean solid truck tires tor x 
Boots and shoes ; 
Arctics, untrimmed ton 1 


Inner tubes, N l 
Inner tubes, N 


I rime tubes, Re 


Cotton 


Cotton prices have been ext 

us in the past thirtv days. 1 
subrect to erratic fluctuations, w 
ment easily swayed on comparat 
notice by a wide variety of 
ticularly with regard to governn 


rhe recent official oppositior 


and the apparent leterminat 
ernment to curb expenditures 
arket apprehensive as te al 
steps may he taker | 
t ns, especially \ the depa 
\griculture Because 
cotton prices have sw 
nt inge since ou is 
hig r the eriod 14.49 
ind a low of 13.26 \ am 
nbing steadily é 
urrent mont the d 
n 1358 «¢ Mav 8 t 3 2 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 13, 


ACCELERATORS 

Organic 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilid) ......... Ib. 24 
EE osu heeseecekeneedsnecc Ib. .33 
Dr. “erbedepnescssesbeceneaen Ib. .53 
Ee. exbdeesdenesesccasauned Ib. .60 
OS ee Ib. 35 
8 EP errr any nara - Ib. 56 
OS eS eet eee Ib. 70 

oT: tengdandekseekadiee — * —_ 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals. . .lb. .65 
DT e6ccceeevevaseenseeens lb. oo 
PE s5s0sn6seedeubeedeee’ Ib. 
Dt ccntepesaeadene ee wowed Ib. 55 

eT ee ee Pree Ib. 45 

Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine ...... Ib. 44 
Diphenylguanidine ......... Ib. .35 
PI peg. énteineedataee~ ad Ib. «a9 
Ethylidene aniline ........... Ib. 45 
Formaldehyde aniline ........ Ib. 37% 
De thie icnseousveseswers lb. 42 
DD cide etnheudne cee kone Ib. .40 
Hexamethylenetetramine ..lb se 
Lead Oleate, No. 999........Ib. 12 

Dt s.eshbecuseeebnnconnt Ib. 12 
Sra eer 18 
Methylenedianiline ........... Ib. .36 
DE b6n ésdb Gun inseene ees Ib. 3.25 
Pc caceatsuretaneeetan Ib. 68 
PE Cath oocn nes deubkaes Ib. .50 
Pipsolene eee ee ee Ib. 1.60 
= ae Ib. 40 
Pt CU cavescasdeseseesen Ib. .40 
SA ae ee Ib. 1.50 
Dh ¢cbevesesecestebeendec Ib. 1.20 
Dh “site~giehetapswensuans Ib. 75 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 ........ Ib. 

No. D esate sdowbeneeues Ib. 
Thiocarbanilid ee Ib. 24 
DD wccesehebavdeeese cous Ib. ae 

tt Kcé¢ersedabeavscqsend Ib. 1.20 
Triphenylguanidine ..... ..... Ib. .58 
Pt Sitekeats at naeeeedaaees Ib. 
ae cow oe aes eel Gahan as Ib. 62 
DEG. + chet apehenae@n eect Ib. 62 
Oe, RS eee Ib. 58 
SE cnésesbcenkene eee me Ib. 
DE ccopeateansenseeaoed Ib. 
Pn + dc dnenn bo eww uate Ib. 
DP ciceseretenssaunwsiens Ib. 48 
CE on pe venneeeesenn lb 

Inorganic 
harge, OMESTIC. .cescccrecs 7 
Magnesia, calcined eavy... .04 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 

Pruss 

SPRING ccc ccceves< 
Browns 

Umber, Turkey er 04 
Greens 

( t é l 

( ro ()x 

Guignet’s Greet 7 
Reds 

Antimony 

crimson, 15/17........ Ib 48 
Se. Oe aac enacewen Ib 48 

Indian English ......... Ib. .09 

Domestic (Maroon) ...... Ib. 11 

Red oxide, pure ........ Ih. 10 

Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b. East Ib. yt 
Whites 

Cryptone CB, N ! 

Cryptone, No. 19...... 

Crypt ZS 

Crvptone ZS ) 

Lithoy 

Alba " lahe ' 
Azol 

Ravyox I 

Titanox A oe ° 

Titanox B sebtednewes It 

Tee tT. .otaskee : lb 
Zinc Oxide—American Process 

American Azo: 
ZZZ (lead free) 
Anat nda lea ec t 
Horsehead Lead Free Bra 
DE ccedewenw ee ] 
XX Re Prceckhetens Ib 
XX Re | err ] 5 
a Pb=—=FE,ovcecccee 5 
XX Red—103...... It ( 
= ae It 
Ka I abe mEDecvcece Ib In% 
Blue labe Micwdieduhens It 05! 
Re abe PER Fer lb 05! 
Ss Joe, bla eee Ib > 
green label.......... ] { 
| i ee Se b 
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CHEMICAL Markets 


[All Quotations F.0.B. Works Unless Otherwise Noted] 


.04% 


.60 
10 


12 


06 


Zinc Oxide—French Process 








Florence White seal—/7 bbls.|b. .06%@ _ «07 
Green seal——8........ Ib. .06%@ .06% 
eS eee Ib. 05%@ .06 

Yellows 
Chrome Ib. 14 @ .15% 
Mapice . ll uy a - 
BLACKS 

Arrow ‘“‘Aerfloted” Specifica- 

Se «cntitnentstwsedadees Ib. .0535@ .0825 

Bone, powdered ........... Ib, .05% 12% 

Carbon, compressed ....... Ib. .0535@ .0825 

uncompressed ........++. Ib. .0535@ .0825 

“Certified,” Cabot ..ccccces Ib. .0535@ .0825 

PE caceeessotevsaes Ib. .0535@ .0825 

WEG” =n sino ee uenoedes Ib. .0535@ .0825 

Be, DE: sccccsanueece sea lb. .05%@ .14 

**Excello,”” compressed ..... Ib. .0535@ .0825 

OPM” ekncssdesseowss lb .03 @ .07 

a aioe Ib. .03 @ .07 

DME 2 666066060800806 Ib. ' eo 

ler eer Ib. .05S35@ .0825 

COE n.n.ass cadnencses Ib. 0535@ .0825 

Thermatomic—“‘P 33” ..... Ib. —- @- 

RR |: csenabenecad Ib. e@- 

United “Dixie” & “‘Kosmos’’.|b. .0535@ .0825 

COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 

Aluminum Flake ........... ton. 21.85 @24.50 
Ammonia carbonate, lump... .lb 10%@ «12 
pS EPP OE er Tre ton 13.00 @15.00 
Barium carbonate 8-100%).ton 56.50 @62.50 
DG EGE. cacccccusenses Ib 05 @ .06 
PED sccanesoeeseseteoen¢ ton 23.65 @31.15 
errr ter: Ib. .04%48@ — 
DE osadaneskvacturncees Ib 02 @ «4.03 
Blane fixe dry t works ton 60,00 @ 65.00 
FS ee eee eee ton 37.50 @45.00 
Ce. GD oc cvsncdveves Ib 02 @-— 
Chalk, precipitated 

Suprex white, extra It.....ton 45.40 @60.00 

NN eee ton 45.00 @55.00 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic........ ton 7.50 @15.00 
Aerfloted, Suprex ton 8.50 @10.00 
CED vesnesccweeseen ton 900 @ — 
BE hin ivasmadanhaaene ton 
Pe EE, ccnceedeese ton 
DTD cc cccnevscsosen ton 
Pe gicewknbdewekeuneds ton 
, 0 ee eee 15.00 @ — 
Mn  sscecetneanh eee ton 8.50 @ 9.00 
Catia PMG cvcesvcisecsncs Ib ae a ake 
Glues, extra white........... Ib, 28 @ .30 
medium white .......... Ib. 14 @ .19 
SS SS ere ecr ton 30.00 @55.00 
TE Pi, Bancccdcentsvce ton 40.00 @65.00 
7 me ( rest” Industrial Filler 
N 101 Ib a — 
Magnesium carbonate It s,s @ — 
Mica tor a44 
Pyrax A ask eee ton —- @-— 
Rottenstone (powdered) ..... Ib. 02%@ «05 
Soapstone, powdered ........ ton 16.00 @22.00 
Starch, powdered .........-. wt. 2.90 @ 4.10 
Talc, domestic . tor 7. @ 20.0 
Whiting, commercial ....... ton 17.00 @18.00 
Columbia : ree ton 9.00 @14.00 
English Cliffstone ...... ton 33.00 @43.00 
WEG cckuee6eéuevscasi ton 7.00 @ — 
W Fl ti 0 @ 
Zit c ( 9 ; 
Zit Stearate 
MINERAL RUBBER 
nee DOMONE 6c enc dé cane ton 27.00 @ — 
Genasco, solid (factory).. ton 25.00 @27.00 
Hard Hydrocarbon .......... ton 
PE: BE gis cage see cee an ton 25.0 @ — 
Pioneer, MR, solid .......... ton 

| Pioneer-granulated .......... ton 

SPECIALTIES 

| Aromatics—Rodo .......scee. Ib. 

Para-Dors No. 5145 ..... lb. 200 @ — 
eo. ean eeawes ete Ib. 35 @ .37% 
Seems FRMe cccccocevccavs Ib. — @ .80 

| ET shatiessbeetoisscadens lb, .56 @ .60 

| SOFTENERS 

| Acids 

} Acetic, 28% S 4 a = 

Nitric, 30 degrees ...... cwt. 5.00 @ 6.00 

Sulfuric, 66 degrees ton 15.50 @16.50 

Acids. Fatty 

| Oe PCP TET COTO TT Te Ib. 15 @ .16 

Stearex Beads lb. 10344 @ 11 

Steari louble presse lb 12 a 13 

| Stearite Ib a 113 

Alkalies 

Caustic Soda, 76% cwt @ 4.2 

| Soda Ash, 58% C.L. “1 @ 303 














Oils 

Cycline Oil . gal 1 - 
oe | es Ib 07% @ .08 
a. ee eee lb 05%@_ ,.06! 
Pam MME scccces Ib. OSY@a 06 
re gal. 17 @-— 
Petrolatum, light......... Ib. .03%@ .03% 
Pigmentaroil, tank cars. .gal. 160e-_— 

ST er are gal. 22u%.@ .23%4% 
Pine, steam distilled gal .64 a .69 

dest. dist., drums. . gal 49 @ .50 
Rosin Oil, cmpd . gal. 40 0 @ 
PD -titisedeceasonae's Ib. 08 @ .19 
Seedine. Gh. wccccccecs - lb. 0O7K%e — 
rrr lb. .08%@ .18 
Witco Palm Oil......... Ib. 7 @ — 
Witco Softener......... gal. 18 @ — 
Woburn No. 8, c.l...... Ib. o6e-— 
Wobonite, c.l. ......+.++- Ib. oo @e@— 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy Ib. 05%@ 06 

Cnn WF «ccnaweees ..ton 19.00 @22.00 

hardwood ......:. ..ton 16.00 @ 22.50 

pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt...bbl. 6.00 @ 6,50 
Pigmentar, tank cars....gal lf a 

i. CE. c'ncceeetns gal 22 a 23 
i, a Ge EE nec ewes Ib. —_ @-— 
Retort Pine Tar, drums..ton 20.00 @26,00 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure . a Ib 06 1 06 
Alcohol, denatured, methanol, 

No. 1 Mase avsie aad ga 33 a 9 
Bansent. SOT: o0600-000r8 gal 18 @ .23 
Beta-Trichlorethane ..... gal —- @-— 
DORGOOR 6 cccccesivceue Ib. - a oe 
Carbon, bisulfide ....... Ib. O54@ .08 
Carbon, tetrachloride.....lb 0534.4 Os 
Dichlorethylene ......... Ib. 29 @ — 
Dipentene, cml., drums. .gal 41 > a. 
Dryolene (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal. 10 @ 10% 
Ethylene dichloride ...... Ib. 054%@ .06% 
PIRGRORER. ccccvcccssecces Ib. 

RGOMOR ccccvcocceccvcces Ib 
Rub-Sol (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal. 0o @-— 
Trichlorethylene ......... Ib @ 09% 
furpentine, spirits gal } a 47 
dest. dist., drums gal v 41 
Waxes 
Beeswax, white Ib 39 a +5 
Carnauba, yellow......... lb. 4 @ .47% 
Ceresin, white. dom.......lb .e @ 
Montan, crude ........+-. Ib. 10%@ .11% 
Paraffin (c.1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale Ib 02 
White crude scale 124 ] 02 
Refined, 122/127 lb ' t 
— 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
a rer eres Ib. 
pec adekiadvid Cee een Ib. 
PPC Cerer rere Ib. 
neice hanewn Cenees Ib. 
WEE: ei tucvcescrvseceds Ib. 
REE. 6.00. cae sre tiasenienes Ib. 70 @ .75 
DEE ccccadeovtaexecavevexs Ib. 
OE Tr rr ry eer Ib. 57 @ .60 
DICER cabasveeesxandebenss Ib. 54 @ .65 
Flectol White. .csccccscescves Ib. 5 @ 1,15 
PIONS Divine de cace acces Bones lb it @ .65 
PPP ePeT ELC Tee Tt Ib. 
CPREVEIOMO: cok ctieccee ee cveneese h. 66 i 75 
PCE ctactvebsoercubeeeent Ib. .67 (@ 75 
NS CPO TTTTETO TCL Ib. 35 @ At 
eS es reer Tt Ta Ib. @ — 
SE 6b cdh cee es suas oe see lb. 57 @ .62 
Stabilite Alba ....sccccceees lb 70 @ .75 
WUD cnbkbcodbeeeds vineteus lb. 55 @ 60 
MOLD LUBRICANTS 
pe ee ee er eee Ib - e=— 
Cocoa Soapstock ..........- Ib. 06 @ .08 
TE. Wccctkaie kh SMAReeee wes Ib. .06 @ .08 
MO <<. ccceksdeeepesnes ee Ib. 25 @ .30 
Rusco, fe.b. Nitre.ccccvcese lb 12 @ .30 
Serie: am. Wee Bavidge sxs ton 65.00 @ — 
Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .lb. .06 @ .08 


BACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


ene 6s ce wee eee ee lb. 23 a - 
BIEN cesesvonsees lb 8'44@ 
WE scineetieararesredeant Ib .095 @ 15 
PO §seccedeséscee becekes lb. 5 @ 4 
Neophax ee eeeeeseesseseesees Ib. l a a 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride, vellow (drs.).Ib ) i 4 
Sultur flour 
Refined, 100% pure (bags).cwt 2.55 i 3.65 
Commercial (bags) ....... cwt. 1.60 @ 2.35 
ME, Gaui eudwe64N0eun60ba0d lb. 
WOME évdnccocecstss0ssets ib. 
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Crude Rubber Rim Production 
Latex and Guayule Automobiles 
Reclaimed Rubber Gasoline 


Tires and Tubes OF THE INDUSTRY Cotton Prices 





r Ma racturers 


U. S. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
of Crude Rubber Rubl if * Association statistics raised to 




















lOO per nt—All figures w 
. 1/1 Ouantities in Long 7 
—-Gross Imports — Re-exports 5 = / 
‘ Average 7 4 — Figures on Monthly Basis - - 
De _—— - 
I Va = 6 
I 4 D ure er pound Long D ured per pound Long | . . 
YEARS Tons \ ( ts Tons Value Cents Tons | 
4 4 . * ) 
\l ‘ . . 2 
. * 
) ,@ * 
>) 7 > 
> ; » . . 7 . . 
O Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tor 
L_onsumption 
Produc- % to Pr 
tior Tons Crude Stocks* Year Stocks* 
78.471 47.6 24,980 1932 73.608 77,504 23.4 16,354 
2 22 50.4 24.785 102} 99.5 81.602 19.9 20.746 
229° - 218.954 226.588 48.4 27,464 3,07 
157.967 153,497 40.8 22,006 
] 124,126 33.9 19,257 
-Figures on Monthly Basis 
2 
' \ oka 
\ ( 
7 
| 
\ 
United States Imports of Guayule, ) 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 
(A mitt 171 Lon 7 im ns) 
T ‘ " . ‘ . 
— Balata nilidenet Liquid Latex (*) U. S$. Consumption of Gasoline 
fons Dollars Tons lollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars ae 
= (Bureau of Mines Stattstics) 
/ sands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
\ 
} ~ 
+ 
\ N 
M DD 








Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
re and Rim Association Reports) 


Total 
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Cents per Pound 


uw 


Varket. 


Rubber Vew York 


Sheet 


Ribbed Smoked 


Spot Closing Prices of 


Daily 


























MN RF SS PLZ WRU ans : . 
Sosss atte ete SEG Lae a SEER ==> % Average Spot Closing Prices— 
| | ” « + 
Hisisilsle So | 5 |: Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
lisifilgi2 Fell lssisiz ibbed Smokec 1eets 
| 
SF | | SSMS = | SS | PE LS SN : (New York Market) 
~ oto S | meee | oset Fouetores - . 
pusagge | coe | eta | mee | eye | ve Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929 —— 
——T Sine | —in jrmoo}ool- . | Year Cents Yerr Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
se = acl aie icaaiiie. ay : |} 1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.50 
x0 eT non i -euatom |} 1911 141.80 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 1923 29.45 1927 87.72 
weg Fe ~~ = —e nner ~ | 1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 22.48 
, eee aoe ele om " |} 1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.55 
if 
men [ose oa i nies —— Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1930—— 
i 193 1931 1932 1934 1935 1937 
m x Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cent Cents 
: rs Tar } x 2.08 9.32 13.1 1.37 
— - = Fel 15.85 7.70 } 2.95 10.45 2.92 I 
— " ae M 7.71 35 3.01 11.01 11 
| seetea ” ~ shoe —- Apr 14.9 { 3S 12.10 11 
. Ma 14.24 6.49 } 4.95 13.2¢ 1 
Ju 6.15 13.51 
>. a pS it ~~ | Tul 7 ) 8.01 14.60 ) l ) 
| Aug 73 
“4 - | Se g i 1 11 
N < * 
=» ie ik an eee b Oo 5 } ] 
N 44 8 6¢ ] } 
De { 8.87 13.28 
a _ Ave 
for Yea 7 
London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
oO ‘ 
Smoked Sheets 
(In Pe nce Pe P M1) 1) 
aa acs ; M Ay May D Fe M \ \ 
] 
1 
————Average Monthly Price Per Pound— 
4 1935 19% 1937 1 { 193 19 
M | Pence Pence Pencs Month Pence Pence Pence ence 
Jar ; A 10] 690 2] 
oe = io Ney ) 
wt ont \ 7 11.766 () 
\ 7 1.471 Nov ( 
Ml 7 De y 
os > ] 7 7 \ \ c 
7 Y¢ 
sn | . - 
' aio al . . 
: : Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
i" Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
19 19 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 19 19 
= Sie . : | Date Mar. Apr. M Date Mar. Apr. Ma Date Mar. Apr. M 
4 15 7 % 4] ] 14 l 26 2 14.66 1 
. YS l 14.47 14 ) 14 l 
°- Q7 i 1 1 14.54 14.4 24 14 l 
- | . 13 14 14.3 14 
i 13 14.85 14.1 
aren 6 14.18 14.96 16 1 84 27 14 13 
- on 2 7 13.58 17. 14.88 
= . re Q 14 Q 1 g 18 14 ) 14 
— * — | 7 1 ) 19 1 Q 1 
on one | 14.44 14 13.4 20 (14.55 1 15] 
— en eae 21 14 
xe : ———— Average Monthlv Price Per Pound———— 
is at | 1934 1935 1936 1937 1934 1935 1926 1937 
rene . Cen Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
= oo - Jar Lt.25 12.70 21.91 13. Aug 13.4¢ i .28 
m. ae | Fe , 12.28 42:58 94.59 18:35 Sept 13.00 10.80 12.31 
| Mar ] 1] 11.4 14.46 Oct 12.48 1.28 12.30 
| Apt 11.80 11.7 1.7 14.23 Nov 12.53 12.01 12.2 
> | May 12 De 12 19 8 
ee lune 1 » 12 Average for 
Taaas m =o Pps S 5 ? i ‘ 2 11 Year ... 12.36 11.88 12.11 
wa 6 = meee CUOZo S Sassen il — + 
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Note: ( 


Ma l 


World Stocks of Crude Rubber 


(All in long tons) 


ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. §S. 
r—ON HA 


houres are 


a ON HAND ——AFLOAT—— 


? 


(R er Manufacturers Association figures raised to 1 
ised 


Oomprete freures tor 1944 and were revised by 


ren 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


tn nar uses, n 


STOCKS IN 


OTHER CENTRES 


” ntl Ru er Neguiation 


Pe 
M - Ceylon? H 


AT 
All Other * 
Af 


RUBBER STOCKS AFLO 
Afloat A float for 


rOTAI 


tou " m urrent 


WORLD STOCKS 


AND AF 
1925 19 


I vert 


ND 
LOAT—— 


1027 
4 


t including Latex) 


Committee) 


Para ar 
Man: 





THE 


RUBBER AGE 


U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


Figures for Recent Years 








9 1931 1932 19 1934 ) 19 
P tior g 7 9465 48.740 40 O85 45.31 ‘ : ) 362 R 1i¢ 
Shipme s 9 53.638 50,061 40 51 44.094 416.687 R3 3¢ 
Invent R38 ( 7.995 7 644 g SRE > 455 ) | 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMFNTS INVENTORY 
) " 19 1935 1936* 19 ) 19 19 
| ; 4357 4 OR 6623 a7 150 ] x 7 
Fe 4,38 +¢ 2R7 212 71 l ; 
Ma 4 f 4 R57 7 >.087 
Apt 1 S 144 4.9 | ) 
M ! 4 0¢ . 1 g 178 
Tune 3 rf 7 Pe. 
| V ( 447 5.74 x rh 
Aug l 4.7 977 g 799 
Sept . ds R37 8.28 ) 
{> 4 0 4 RZ ’ 
N 17 93 4.2 X 
1) 8] é l 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
19 1931 19 l 3 
P g 2.4 x 36.891 
S] er ; x 21 37,91 4,62 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS IN \ NTO! 
1 1y . 4 
| 7 +1 
| r 44 ) 
\I s 7 
\ } 
\I 
| 
1 Q 
\ 
‘> 
1) 
iN er M \ rey 
A 
> we € D Ar ] 
2) Hel \ a! acturers at end of period indicate 
° “Ss ° 
Automobile Production 
United States—— -——Canada — 
Passenget | eng: 
Trucks Total Cars Trucks Tota! 
928 530,771 45 
929 771,020 5 
930 540,534 2 
31 416.640 
2 235.187 
. 346.545 
\ | 417 g 4 24,9 7 4.704 527.726 
M 7 7 - 4 3.617 430,571 
. R904 77 061 1¢ ; 
T 7 2 68.597 475 8.19 451.474 
\ 9 1 4. ) 275.951 
oO 1 g 94 1 7 229.98 
\ f $34 1 405.7 
r) 72.7 519 ? 
] 70,249 l 19,42 
Feb.* 5 19 
M 7 90,241 " 7 
* Revise 
Note I > re es esent fact ry sales; Car hig es f esent 
roductior 














me ot PC rcne 
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MAY, 1937 


Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 








-— BRITISH MALAYA '—, DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Tava & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Cevlon ? Burma ? wak ¢ Borneo*® Siam * Madura E. Coast D.E.I. China * Valley Other * Total ' 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406.415 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2.962 42.446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6.079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371.322 182.845 188.477 55.356 11.321 10.923 6.582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1930 547,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
1931 519,740 125.506 394,234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
1932 478.252 92.539 385,713 48.973 3,888 6.960 4,664 3.451 61,312 79,837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
1933 573,412 167,377 406,035 63.351 4,527 10,874 7,555 7.765 73.851 91.861 149 659 18.394 9.883 2,737 846.312 
1934 677,361 211,803 465,558 9.746 10.492 17,233 11,163 17.545 87.400 112.058 175.4 20.170 8,903 2,985 1,008.663 
935 590,319 174,652 415,667 54,31¢ 13,968 19,465 8.885 28,327 57,488 78,325 139, 35 28,816 11,275 8,745 864,574 
( 0.286 167.799 2.487 19 692 14.724 1,243 8,177 3702 61,307 84,577 152, 205 40,782 14,193 11,466 845,431 
luly 48,975 11,257 7.718 10¢ 6¢ 1,752 1,164 1,729 5.909 5.663 8.664 1,939 427 709 70 
—_ eats 6 RSs 40,895 5,68 565 772 566 2,328 4,660 6.923 9,087 2,433 1,150 725 75 
Set 51,247 10,3¢ 40,882 4,053 710 1,758 421 1,949 4,089 5,862 9,637 2,601 1,121 669 73, 
On 48,258 19,364 8.894 5.932 1,284 1,684 1.040 2.679 937 6,711 16,818 2,260 1,292 714 73, 
No 43.147 0.518 32 629 4,288 2.273 1.141 455 2.303 3.724 3.818 8.863 2.445 907 876 63,722 
Dex R38 7.529 0 *) 4.94 3 M72 1,233 171 279 3.881 5,206 3.854 4.532 1.352 1,122 62,709 
lar 39,11 12,5 26,5 4,178 1,299 38 166 5 6,347 9,381 2,449 60 839 = 61,853 
Fe 38,436 8,857 19,579 3,664 1,382 107 529 é 6,64 15,851 2,892 1,201 1,051 63,35 
Mar 46,552 12,02¢ 34,52 4.336 324 1.848 42 » 966 5.05 9,225 2.553 1,264 751 68 671 
Ay 36,25 14,702 21,54 3.172 1.23 2.05 86‘ ] ¢ 6.446 13.032 2.416 1.05¢ 947 9,26 
Ma 46,568 »,527 34,04 2,560 1, 2.354 S17 2.077 ; 6.015 10,76¢ 2,281 956 77¢ 67,718 
| t 4 49 5.02¢ 02 7 6¢ l 1.3R¢ 461 737 4. ¢ 19 14,588 2,733 117 82 05,75¢ 
luly 53,1 19,038 4.07 7/73 . 9 1.035 4 6. 8.578 17.946 2.738 964 933 82.668 
Aug 43,5 13,361 145 $ 2.54 656 284 1 ¢ 7.35 12,106 3,017 542 1,054 70,39 
Sept 44,1 4 4,071 67 1,1 37 59 4.531 6,241 10,175 .505 1,119 93 71,54 
On 4¢ 4 ] ) 8 5.599 l 143 1.08¢ 9 6.477 8.145 1? 881 874 1.25 1,105 80,678 
Nov 47,34 6, 41 4. 9¢ 322 1 7( 2.260 5.398 7.109 16.718 3.872 1,592 1,l¢ 77,464 
De 8.71 9.758 g 77 1.244 06 2 GRR ? 10.12 9 ¢ 8.450 1.721 1,08 6.072 
| 4 4.541 1,077 { 1,234 849 1 8.011 12,888 2,828 1,27 . 70,5 
Fe . x 14, 24.011 Sf 1.831 2.04 794) 554 26.953 3.074 1.692 1,000* 70,566 
M ) 19.579 1.98 7 06 ) 1.4 1,239 873 40,499 3173 1,749 1,000* 102, 
\1 8.718 17 4 
(‘) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.1.’" are chiefly wet native rubber, whici) is reduced about one-third im 
rubber is largely wet native rubber. which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not inciuaed which on a 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923. 1,008 tons ir 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923. 1,117 in 1924, 1924, 2,239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1.459 tons in 1928, 
3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926. 2,439 in 1927, 1,437 in 1928, 2.670 in 1929. and .302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (*) Calculated irom official 
1,274 in 1931 (7) Ceylon Chamber oi Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber ee statistics of principal consuming countries. viz.. United States, United 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tors Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. and includes guayule 
in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, rubber. (*) This total includes the third column ior British Malaya. ‘Gross 
and 1 ton in 1928. and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official Exports minus Imports,.”’ and all the figures shown for the other territories 
statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (5) Exports trom “Other * Figure is provisional: final figure will be shown when available 
No ANNUA Figures Are More Accurate; THey Are Revisep AT THE ENp or THE FoLLowinG YEAR 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 








(Long Tons) Scandi- Czecho 

United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium WNether- navia Spain slovakia World 

States! Kingdom (h Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (cd) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abcd) Total 
1919 238.407 42.671 17,68 5,584 6,395 9,753 9.894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192¢ 249,530 56.844 13,8 11,890 11,746 5,297 6.123 62 1.815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
1921 179 42.087 15,13 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1.014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,3: 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2.493 2.643 172 —3,807 1,778 589 567 396.222 
1923 301,527 12.700 27.3 18.519 13,277 15,372 8.489 2.986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 319 3 11,550 30,4 22.727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,9 33.937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4.737 2,930 875 3,149 1,135 1,558 $20,274 
1926 399,981 84.865 34,2 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6.529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4.046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
1927 403,472 60.249 34,2 38.892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 632,768 
1928 407,572 4. 84¢€ 36,4 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,43 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
1929 528,608 55,0 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15.886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4.650 294.638 
1930 458,036 120, 069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16,387 5.354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475.993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,261 43,483 10,149 30,671 7.649 11,009 2,220 6.360 2,605 7,717 794,641 
1932 393.844 44,086 42.506 45,121 20.917 56.027 14,469 30.63 12.576 9.519 2.851 7.262 4.359 9.444 693.618 
1933 398,365 73.335 61,953 54,120 19,332 66.831 19,341 29.830 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,831 5,520 10,402 772,803 
1934 4290177 158. 42? 49 5460 39.330 28.439 69.905 21.398 47.97 Q 44? 2.115 2 759 12.418 6.90 10,999 976.389 
9 4 1 Q 31.4 62.899 26.87 37.567 21.a88n 37 57 ) O78 7.593 4 068 11.878 8 140 11.245 895,727 
1 4 ) 7 7 4 27.871 ¢ 2 17.000* 967 14,1 ) 0 6448 gee 1 é 6 668 Bs, 791,97 ¢ 
N 7 2 4.731 6.258 4.389 4 2 ° 4.8 78 449 $5 1,206 144 1 , 
D 8.07 4,77 4,823 2,567 6,112 2,500 4 1,01 1,074 287 1,359 ' : 
1 4,57 7 $5 1,75 1,509* 7 1,2¢ 760 369 736 664 767 62,770 
Fe 7 1.27 257 1.9 1,000* 4 735 799 106 497 1,312 $4 56,154 
M { 7 4 ) 1.811 1,000* 4.376 819 1.033 339 754 1,113 410 58,243 
April 4,948 7 7 1,079 1, ba 3,251 919 1.097 238 848 679 603 71,935 
May ) 4 4.639 2.271 1,000* 4.22 1,034 98 103 657 500* 667 61,456 
lune 5.9 — ) R46 5.698 2.042 1,500* 2.427 1.635 $79 amae 650 500* 323 59.148 
] Q 7¢ 6.837 2.274 2.000* 1.73 1.363 l 183 1.094 00* 495 64,729 
Aug 4] 1,581 6.556 3.781 1,500° 3.128 807 789 12 1,145 500* 9X9 67,440 
Se { P 2.393 1,500* 2.92? 2.297 514 47 1.09 3 624 77.176 
O { 87 7 7,2 3,110 1.500* 2,7¢ 1,092 817 343 1,171 0 1,02 70,818 
N 74 & é 4.308 2 OA1 7 on* > 162 O64 1.09 445 1,388 on* 82 3 72 
De 8 g 7,458 | 3 8,698 ] ° 2 1,184 75 27 ¢ 1,206 200" 70 8,201 
] 4 ¢ 7 + 632 7 l - 2 3 S 7 Sa4 269 1.115 Z 7 72,128 
Fe g Rg 7.9 271 6.4 1 ( 148 4 1,3¢ 4 452 00 7 73.62 
M SRR 7 668 29 1.64 71 
a—Inciuding gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not deducted spain except in vears prior to 1925. h—Frencn imports nave been reauced 12 
in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reciaimed rubber. e—Ot!- per cent in oraer to eiiminate imports of gutta percna and to reduce to Oasis of 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. i—Including Norway. net weight. * United States imports of guayule are inc iuded in this compila- 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland g—United Kingdom and French exnvorts to tion. * Figure is provisional: final figure will be shown when available. 


Note: ANNUAL Ficures Are More Accurate; THEY Are REVISED AT THE ENp OF THE FoLLtowinGc YEAR 






































of THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
listed the Products and Services of 
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the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


lf what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St.. New York, N. Y. 























ACCELERATORS— 

Ureka C—Ureka Blend B—Ureka.- 
A-l11, A-16, A-19, A-32, Z-88, A-510, DPG 
ANTIOXIDANTS Flectol A, 


Oxynone 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Serviee Laboratories Div 
1012 Second National Bidg Akron, Ohio 


A-1, A-7, 








AERO BRAND 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphut 
American Cyanamid & 
Chemical ¢ orporation 
40 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 





ALUMINUM FLAKE 
gravity, 
Furnished to 
23 years. 


A uniform, fine, low white 


reinforcing pigment. 
the rubber trade for 


The Aluminum Flake Co 
Akron, Ohio 


oil 











ANTIMONY 
golden and 
pure 


Pentasulphide 


crimson, very fine 


Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


Rare 








ASBESTINE—Specially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 








CALCEN E— The 
gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 


Ideal low 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 
BARRENRTON, OULO 








99 Discount for 3 or 


RATES 


for Listings in this Section 


$5.00 per listing per month. 


> 


% Discount if 2 listings per 


are used. 


more 


per month. 


Copy Subject to Style Regulations. 


No cuts accepted. 


CATALPO—The universal and 


standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 

Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street, New York City 








month 


CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Slocks Carried All es 
Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 





listings 








CHEMICALS 
For Rubber 


Acceierators Acids Latex 
Antioxiaants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 
Speciaitres 4dniiine Ow Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Div. ef U. S. Rubber Products rn 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


For Industry Generalty 








Aerflored 


CARBON BLACK— 
Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber. Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 


CHEMICALS and Minera! 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes 

Colors, Heavy Caleined Magnesia Car- 

Lonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone 
Standard Since 1898 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 











CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 
HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


Melrose. Mu- 
fkhron, Chicas 


73 Goodyear Ave.. 
Uiiices in New York. 














DIXAIEB«-AOCSmMO 
‘sed throughout the world 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 


New York @® Akron @® 


CARBON BLACK 
I S 
( 


Chicago 








COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organic colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosenbank, Staten Island, N. Y. 


820 so. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 
Principal 


igents iftes 




















CARBON BLACK—Micronez 
the world’s standard gas black 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

& Smith Co. 

York City 


Binnev 


41 East 42nd St. New 








CARBON BLACK 
DISPERSO... the specially de- 


veloped Carbon Black that gives 


BETTER DISPERSION. 
WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 


295 Madison Ave., New York 








COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW cOosi 
For All Cures 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Second National Building 
Akron. Ohio 
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